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Its C e€ap to run - 

o.,* > i YOU MAY BE hesitating about getting 

i Ss & en ric an electric refrigerator because you 
@ believe it will cost too much to run. 


But an electric fridge can cost as 
little as a penny a day! Think of all 
the economies as well as all the 
benefits you will enjoy: you save 
journeys to the shops; you can get 
in a good store of food when prices 
are low, and put it in the fridge to 
keep. And once it’s in you can be 
sure that everything stays fresh — 
there’s no waste. 


Think of the wonderful variety you get 
with an electric refrigerator. The whole 
new world of cold cookery is within 
your reach. Your own ice-cream, iced 
sweets, cool drinks with ice tinkling in 
the glasses—you’ll enjoy them all the 
year round! Milk stays sweet, butter 
doesn’t run, fish and meat keep really 
fresh —and a lettuce comes out 
crisper than it leaves the shop. 


Modern electric refrigerators go quietly 
«ll about their business and do not cause 
Easy terms — “= radio or TV interference. Put all these 
that’s how we -;, advantages against your penny a day. 
' got our electric _ Need you hesitate any longer? 


| refrigerator. The electric refrigerator is one of the 
You could afford ' Four Foundations of Modern Living 
one, too! 
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Electric Electric Electric Electric 
— : Cooker Refrigerator Water Washing 
j =| Heater Machine 


Call in at your Electricity Service Centre...where you can see a wonder- 
ful variety of modern electric refrigerators, get helpful 
ences tetinten advice and hear all about very attractive easy terms. 
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Encouraging the Minister 


IT IS possible for a Government, 
under the influence of conflicting 
back-seat voices, to press the ac- 
celerator with one foot and the brake 
with the other. In the Lords’ debate 
initiated by Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
on 29 June, Lord Salter suggested 
that this is what the Government is 
doing now—promoting big-city de- 
congestion by the country-town ex- 
pansion and new towns policy, and 
cancelling out this effort by prefer- 
ential subsidies in favour of high- 
density housing. In his reply for the 
Government Lord Selkirk lent some 
colour to this criticism by saying that 
both dispersal and high-density hous- 
ing were necessary, and that it was an 
open question which was the more 
economical. In the debate on Lord 
Silkin’s housing motion the week be- 
fore, Lord Munster also balanced 
himself between the “two views” as 
to the economy of congestion or de- 
congestion. It is not to be wondered at 
therefore that distrustful observers 


are doubtful whether the accelerator 
or the brake is to be pressed hardest. 

The Manchester Guardian, in its 
leader of 30 June, inclined to the pessi- 
mistic interpretation. We do not think 
we are altogether “‘blue-eyed”’, how- 
ever, in the light of Mr Duncan 
Sandys’ recent very forthright state- 
ments, in holding to our opinion that 
he and the Government really mean 
business and intend to try to operate 
effectively the Town Development 
Act, not only in London but in other 
metropolitan regions. We take the 
qualifying remarks of Lords Munster 
and Selkirk, on the necessity of some 
flat-building and on the uncalculated 
consequential costs of new towns and 
town expansions, as arising from the 
natural caution of Ministers and civil 
servants venturing on an unprece- 
dented and extremely difficult opera- 
tion. 

All the fundamental social argu- 
ments and financial logic, so ably 
summarized by Lord Balfour, which 
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by this time must be understood by 
the Ministry of Housing and the 
Treasury, impel them to a vigorous 
application of the decongestion and 
country-town expansion policy. But 
they are faced with some opposition 
and lethargy in local government, 
and under constant fire from agri- 
culturists and countryside preserva- 
tionists, and there is inherent diffi- 
culty in making changes in the loca- 
tion of industry and business in a free- 
enterprise economy. 

Thus, although we believe the 
Government, and particularly Mr 
Sandys, must see the absolute neces- 
sity of the dispersal policy to the wel- 
fare of the nation, they could not be 
sweepingly blamed for a certain wari- 
ness in their declarations of resolve to 
take the necessary measures. They 
might be excused for abstaining from 
precise and binding promises as to 
the numbers of persons whose dis- 
persal will be provided for in country 
towns or new towns within a speci- 
fied period of years. 

As Lord Balfour said, however, and 
as Lord Selkirk on behalf of the 
Government agreed, the nation is 
confronted with something like a 
crisis in urban redevelopment, and 
the coming drive for slum clearance, 
along with the continuance of a pro- 
gramme for building 300,000 houses 
a year for an indefinite period ahead, 
presents an opportunity that it would 
be a political crime to miss. With the 
facts now clearly before it (and the 
two Lords’ debates served a very use- 
ful purpose in assembling these facts) 
a responsible Government would be 
neglecting its obvious duty if it did 
not do its utmost to make a thorough 
success of the dispersal policy. 

That involves, as all three Govern- 
ment spokesmen have seen and stated, 
a strong lead to big-city and small- 
town authorities to co-operate actively 
in the national dispersal policy. The 
lead has begun. If it is vigorously 
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pressed, and there is no cheeseparing 
in Government grants and financial 
assurances (for which, as against flats 
subsidies, there is an overwhelming 
economic case), we think many local 
authorities will respond. But we think 
also that their effort will not suffice to 
solve the congestion problem in the 
time available unless a number of 
new towns are also started—some of 
them possibly, as Lord Listowel sug- 
gested, by co-operation between big- 
city authorities and the Ministry of 
Housing and (in Scotland) the Scot- 
tish Office. 

Along with this constructive effort 
there must clearly be measures to stop 
the reoccupation of factories vacated 
by firms moving out. The offer of the 
Government to contribute 50 per 
cent to the cost of acquiring such fac- 
tories is the most important new step 
that came out of the debates. We 
think that (as in the case of housing 
subsidies) a Government contribu- 
tion of 75 per cent may be found 
necessary, but this can be tested by 
experience. The principle is sound. 

We welcome also the recognition 
in the second debate that the amount 
of office space existing or being pro- 
vided in the big cities requires control 
no less than that of factory space. In 
our view the powers now possessed by 
the Board of Trade over the location 
of factories should be extended to 
commercial premises, and the ad- 
ministration made more workable by 
the transfer of these powers to the 
Ministry responsible for town and 
country planning. 

There are of course many aspects 
of industry that must remain Board of 
Trade matters, but location is essen- 
tially a land-use aspect, and attempt- 
ing to plan land-use without planning 
the location of industry is like playing 
Hamlet in one theatre with the Prince 
giving a solo performance in a theatre 
next door—even if he is on the tele- 
phone. 
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URBAN CONGESTION AND GREEN BELTS: 


THE LORDS’ DEBATE 


In an important debate in the House of Lords on Wednesday, 
29 June, reference was made to overcrowding in the big cities, 
housing preferences, the loss of agricultural land, food from 
gardens, housing subsidy scales, costs of flat-building, and the 
operation and efficacy of the New Towns Act 1946 and the Town 


Development Act 1952. 


HE MOTION: “That full use 
| should be made of the powers 
provided by the Town De- 
velopment Act 1952 in order to re- 
lieve congestion in overcrowded ur- 
ban areas, and that at the same time 
green belts should be established to 
prevent the further sprawl of the large 
cities into the countryside” was 
moved by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
No two general propositions, he 
said, commanded more universal 
support in the House, but none en- 
countered greater difficulties in prac- 
tical execution. Lord Silkin, in his 
motion on housing a week before 
(22 June), when he had postulated 
6 million houses in twenty years, had 
been concerned with the quantity of 
housing. Today’s motion was con- 
cerned with quality. 


The Environment for Families 


In looking at the quality of the 
family home, the first consideration 
was not the size but the environment. 
Of the applicants on housing lists go 
per cent wanted a house and garden. 
“And how right they are! They want 
somewhere to get out; they want 
somewhere private to get out; some- 
where to play. They want somewhere 
where they can go to relieve family 
tension. I believe that as a family 
home, particularly where there are 
small children, a flat in a multi- 
storeyed block is, and always will be, 
a second best.” 


That was the positive side. There 
was an important negative side too. 
It was a dreadful thing to have the 
population of the town cut off from 
the country. Our object must be to 
check the growth of the population in 
the urban agglomerations; better still 
if we can, to reduce it. That meant 
we should encourage the creation of 
houses elsewhere. And that posed two 
acute problems: that of the best use of 
land, and that of the control of in- 
dustrial development. 


Agricultural Land: A Mystery 

There was a mystery about the 
figures of loss of agricultural land. 
Two sets of official figures covering 
almost the same period showed total- 
ly different results. The agricultural 
returns for 1943-53 (England and 
Wales) showed a loss of 7,500 acres a 
year. Figures given in the House of 
Lords on 6 April showed the annual 
average loss since the war as 16,000 
acres. That was rather a big differ- 
ence. 


Food From Gardens 

Lord Balfour then referred to the 
article ‘‘How Subsidies Distort Hous- 
ing Development” in the April 
Lloyds Bank Review. He read one short 
paragraph: 

“The figures recently released by 
the Ministry of Housing and Local 


1 By F. J. Osborn: reprints available from 
the TCPA, 28 King Street, WC2. 
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Government show that in 1952 the 
annual value of food from gardens, 
good and bad together, at twelve 
houses an acre averaged £67 12s. an 
acre, whereas that from medium- 
quality farmland was about £44 an 
acre. (The garden produce is at retail 
prices and the farm produce at farm- 
gate prices; but this is a fair com- 
parison, since on the former distribu- 
tion costs are saved).”’ 

These figures might be challenged. 
But, said Lord Balfour, “‘even if the 
total produce from these little gar- 
dens is not greater than that from 
farmland—it may be more or it may 
be less—it is in itself a big addition to 
the nation’s food supply, and it is not 
fair to disregard it entirely as people 
do when they say that farmland is 
being used for housing and is going 
out of production.” 

Another financial argument had a 
great bearing on this food argument. 
Immense sums could be saved by 
building houses rather than flats. He 
suggested that the money so saved 
could be put to excellent use in help- 
ing agriculture by way of farm im- 
provement or land reclamation. 


Amount of Land Required 


If 6 million houses were to be built 
in twenty years half of them should 
be built outside the big towns. At ten 
to the acre—combining local au- 
thority and private enterprise—hous- 
ing would require 300,000 acres. In- 
cluding factories, open spaces, and 
schools 500,000 acres would be re- 
quired. This need not be good farm- 
land, but it had to be building land. 
It was ribbon development that was 
the greatest danger to green belts 
now; farmers and landowners were 
tempted to sell frontage land which is 
easily developed. This must be pre- 
vented by rigorous enforcement of the 
local authorities’ planning powers. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has told us that there is no reason why 
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we should not double our standard of 
living within twenty-five years. One 
of the most important things in a 
higher standard of living is more 
spacious living. I do not believe that 
in fifty years enough people will be 
found to live in these multi-storey 
flats in the big towns. That is why we 
must have dispersal of industry; we 
shall not get the people out of the 
towns unless we take the work out too. 
Fewer and fewer will tolerate crowd- 
ed living. I venture to prophesy that 
there is a real danger of these multi- 
storey flats becoming derelict areas in 
fifty years, and then these millions 
and millions of subsidies will be utter- 
ly and absolutely lost. 


Location of Factories and Offices 


‘“‘We must be prepared to get the 
smaller places to take industry and 
that will be an urgent job for all the 
local authorities.’’ The proper loca- 
tion of industry was vital. Was there 
duplication in the direction of in- 
dustry—a lack of proper _inter- 
departmental co-operation? It was 
also dangerous that there was no 
Board of Trade control over the 
location of new premises for office 
and commercial buildings. A further 
real concentrated effort to get in- 
dustry out was necessary. 





Flats Subsidies—a Popular Delusion 


Most people, Lord Balfour said, 
thought the higher subsidy was paid 
on an expensive site to meet the land 
cost. That was an utter and entire 
fallacy and delusion. “On an acre 
that costs £10,000 the land cost for 
fifty flats is £200. On an acre that 
costs £3,000, the land cost for fifteen 
houses with gardens is exactly the 
same—{200. The real reason for 
these colossal subsidies is higher build- 
ing costs. That is why the local 
authorities need to have these tre- 
mendously high subsidies. It has the 
economic result of keeping these 
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people in the congested areas because 
they have to be kept near their work. 
That distorts the ordinary economic 
development of cities. 

“What is the result in relation to 
what the nation should get and what 
it pays for its housing bill? A flat of 
750 square feet often costs over 
£3,000—seldom less than £2,500. 
The normal three-bedroomed 850 
square feet house costs £1,500. There 
is actually an extra cost in subsidy of 
over £1,300.” That was the capital- 
ized value; the money actually paid 
out over sixty years would be £5,205 
for the flat and £1,760 for the house. 


Millions Could be Saved 


Lord Balfour asked the Minister to 
look at the subsidy scale and sug- 
gested two principles: that the sub- 
sidy should be related to the size 
of the dwelling; and that the extra 
expensive-site subsidy should be 
limited to the cost of the land and 
not to the cost of the building. 
50,000 people housed in 16,000 lift- 
flats on land at £10-£12,000 an 
acre, at forty an acre, cost £31 mil- 
lion in subsidies. Housing 25,000 
people in new towns would cost in 
subsidies £5 millions; and housing 
the other 25,000 on the same expen- 
sive sites but at twenty an acre, would 
cost £9 million. That made £14 as 
against £31 million, a saving of £17 
million on housing 50,000 people. 

On the twelve new towns in 
England and Wales, the total loss last 
year (1954-5) was only £234,000. 

Lord Balfour considered that the 
present was a wonderful opportunity. 
The two domestic issues most in the 
public mind were industrial relations 
and the purchasing power of the £. 
“The quality of the homes of future 
generations transcends both these 
questions in importance.” 


A Merry-go-Round 
Viscount Gage, referring to new 
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towns and the Town Development 
Act, wondered if we are engaged in a 
gigantic game of merry-go-round and 
that as fast as population leaves Lon- 
don new population arrives. What 
was the real effect of the new towns ? 
Was there any diminution in the 
numbers of industries and offices in 
London? ‘Certainly it does not 
appear to be so, if one can judge by 
the evidence of one’s eyes.”” He wanted 
a proper comparison made of the 
costs of flats and of housing in new 
areas—including roads, sewers, and 
schools. He did not know whether the 
costs were quite so disparate as Mr 
Osborn’s article made out. 


Lord Salter on Urban Economics 


Lord Salter said we must encour- 
age the settlement of industries out- 
side the great urban areas and not 
create new dormitory towns. “Dor- 
mitories are time-consuming, life- 
consuming, soul-destroying factors in 
our economy. They will, if allowed to 
continue and expand, destroy any 
hope of anything like a green belt 
policy.” 

The differentially greater subsidies 
for housing upon expensive sites 
needed reconsideration. “If the Gov- 
ernment took no hand in this at all 
and left everything to the play of 
economic forces, what would happen 
would be that a congested area of 
land would become expensive for 
housing and the wages in one form or 
another of the people engaged in 
those industries in the congested area 
would have to be increased. Then 
there would be a perfectly natural 
inducement to prospective industrial- 
ists to plant their industries in the 
country rather than near the centre 
of great and expensive towns like 
London. But what happens in fact is 
that not only do the Government, 
rightly, give subsidies for housing, 
but they give a differentially high 
subsidy to those built upon expensive 
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land. That is to say, by their own 
deliberate action, though it is not in- 
tended for this purpose, the Govern- 
ment cancel what would otherwise 
be a perfectly normal economic force 
tending to take industry away from 
urban centres.” 

The Government pursued on the 
one hand a policy of dispersal, and on 
the other hand granted differential 
subsidies that tended to thwart that 
policy. 


The London Situation 

The Earl of Listowel, speaking 
“from the point of view of London’, 
agreed that effective action under 
the Town Development Act was 
most urgently required. The finan- 
cial encouragement given to the re- 
ceiving authorities was a useful step 
forward but other changes of policy 
and administration were essential if 
the work was to proceed. In reply to 
Lord Gage he said the LCC housing 
list had decreased by 5,000 in the last 
six months. He suggested that an- 
other new town catering especially 
for the LCC overspill should be 
started and approval given to many 
more schemes under the Town De- 
velopment Act. 


An Agricultural View 


Viscount Hudson questioned the 
Ministry of Housing’s figure of 
£67 12s. worth of produce from an 
acre of gardens. He would like to see 
a new and more practical estimate 
made. 

“T would add that the figures in 
Mr Osborn’s article so far as the cost 
of subsidies are concerned are prob- 
ably correct. Frankly they are fright- 
ening. Even if we may have a passion 
for preserving agricultural land the 
farmers have to realize the import- 
ance of finance from a broad national 
economic view. Quite clearly the 
whole question ought to be looked at 
again. .. I am quite sure that, agri- 
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culturally speaking, we should be pre- 
pared to provide whatever number 
of acres are required, so long as they 
are in reasonably poor country and 
so long as reasonably poor land is 
concerned. The whole question should 
be looked at again to see what are the 
real facts about food production and 
whether or not better food produc- 
tion could be encouraged from allot- 
ments and gardens.” 


Lord Silkin and Office Building 


Lord Silkin expressed concern 
about the number of offices going up 
in London. ‘‘We endeavour to re- 
strict industry but we do not appear 
to be restricting offices. It appears 
that where there was, before the war, 
a block of fifty offices, when those are 
demolished new buildings go up with 
a hundred offices or more.” 

He suggested a committee “‘to look 
into the various questions upon 
which are based the future housing 
policy of the country.” 


Government Reply 


The Earl of Selkirk (Paymaster- 
General), replying for the Govern- 
ment, agreed with Lord Balfour that 
this was a time of real urgency and of 
opportunity. Cities used to look at 
valuation and population figures ris- 
ing year by year and, perhaps rather 
unthinkingly, regarded them as a 
sign of progress. ““We know now that 
these things are not a measure of 
progress. The measure of progress in 
our big cities is the quality of life 
afforded to the citizens, and the 
means which these cities can offer to 
provide a gracious way of living.” 
The green belt of London, was, he 
thought, now assured, but the situa- 
tion outside London was not so satis- 
factory. 

There had been satisfactory pro- 
gress in the new towns: in the eight 
London towns 33,000 houses had been 
completed or were in construction, 
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163 firms had moved in, and fifty- 
three more factories were going up. 
He thought it was premature to ask 
for the creation of further new towns. 
There were advantages in the alter- 
native of the expansion of country 


towns—such as existing services, 
schools, and community life. 
Buying Old Factories: 
Fifty per cent Grant 
About fifteen to twenty small 


towns were at present considering the 
acceptance of overspill from crowded 
cities. Negotiations were going ahead 
in the Manchester and Birmingham 
regions, also in Glasgow. He agreed 
that many offices ought to be moved 
away from congested areas. As to 
flats, the reason for them was the 
urgency in providing dwellings. Any 
available site of land had to be used 
to the maximum. As to Lord Gage’s 
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“merry-go-round”, it was certainly 
important that industry should not 
step in and continue working on old 
factory sites. There was only one 
solution—for the local authority to 
buy up the factory. Fair compensa- 
tion must be paid, and the Govern- 
ment were prepared to pay 50 per 
cent of the loss involved in such a 
transaction. 


Subsidy Scale to be Reviewed 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh again 
asked that the housing subsidy scale 
should be subjected to a close scrutiny 
as the present scale of subsidies 
financially influenced local authori- 
ties unduly in favour of flats on ex- 
pensive sites. Lord Selkirk gave an 
undertaking that the subject would 
be looked into again. 

The motion, having been accepted 
by the Government, was agreed to. 


Hid in the Earth 


A Sunday newspaper recently de- 
scribed the marvels of the most 
recent safe-deposit, located in a dis- 
used stone quarry in Wiltshire. The 
object, inspired by a similar Ameri- 
can enterprise, is to provide security 
against atom bombs; the means are a 
long tunnel into the ground, much 
steel and concrete, 152 steps and a 
small underground railway, two or 
three air-locks, massive “‘safe”’ doors, 
and an air-conditioning plant which 
extracts, every twenty-four hours, 
some 32 gallons of water from the 
atmosphere of the main gallery. All 
this sounds wonderfully up to date, 
yet one essential principle seems al- 
most timeless: Man is still, as ever, 
burying his treasures in the ground, 
much as a dog buries a bone, when he 
wants to preserve them. There has 
always been some burying of some 
treasures, but particular instabilities, 
disorders, and threats have meant 


more burying at some times than 
others. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(A.D. 418) records: 

This year the Romans collected all 

the treasures that were in Britain 

and some they hid in the earth, so 

that no one has since been able to 

find them. 
The Wars of the Roses and the Dis- 
solution of the Monasteries, the Civil 
War and the Napoleonic threats— 
these are only some of the occasions of 
more burying. And there have been 
others less distant: only a few years 
before the first atomic bomb was 
made some small treasures were 
‘“*hid in the earth, so that no one has 
since been able to find them”. When 
one comes to think of it, there is not 
very much choice: today, as 1,500 or 
15,000 years ago, some kind of hole 
in the ground is the safest place to put 
anything. 

J. D. U. W. 
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THE CHARACTER OF CITIES: II 
HULL FAVOURS FLEXIBILITY 
Low buildings, gardens, and trawlers characterize the centre of 


the city of Hull. The development plan contemplates an increase of 
industry, much slum clearance, and therefore some extension of the 


existing built-up area. 


HE TASK of guiding the future 
development of Hull, while it 
contains many baffling prob- 
lems peculiar to the city, is lightened 
by one overwhelming advantage. 
Hull is on the whole a spacious city, 
characterized by wide streets and 
low buildings, and free from the over- 
powering pressure upon space of most 
major industrial towns. And not un- 
connected with this is a second ad- 
vantage: before the war, several ex- 
tensive redevelopment schemes in the 
city centre had already been under- 
taken by the corporation, giving the 
citizens a foretaste of what planning 
could achieve, and an appetite for 
more of it. The effect of this fortunate 
inheritance is to allow Hull’s post-war 
plans to retain a degree of flexibility 
that many other cities must envy. 


A Self-Contained Town 
Hull is a relatively self-contained 


town, separated by the broad acres of 


the East Riding from the rest of in- 
dustrial Yorkshire, and unlike most 
towns of its size it is not the centre ofa 
populous conurbation. The city has a 
population of close on 300,000, and 
with the exception of two large vil- 
lages, no adjoining built-up area. It 
is a mecca for shoppers—and for foot- 
ball enthusiasts—from a wide rural 
area, but its important position as the 
eighth city and third port in the 


country rests not upon the tribute of 


satellites but squarely upon its own 
docks and indi stries. This is reflected 
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in the character of the city centre; in- 
stead of the usual congestion of multi- 
storey office and warehouse blocks, 
the focal point of this city is enlivened 
by the strong bows of trawlers tower- 
ing unexpectedly over railings at the 
edge of a busy pavement. Instead of 
the grudging rectangle of space that 
passes so often for a city square, Hull 
has a civic garden at its centre a 
quarter of a mile in length, created 
twenty years ago on the site of an old 
dock, and it is hoped eventually to 
surround this garden entirely with 
public buildings fitted to an overall 
design. 


Skyscrapers Do Not Pay 


Hull’s air of spaciousness has other 
aspects. It gives the impression of be- 
ing a two-dimensional town; in the 
universal flatness the eye seeks in vain 
for satisfactory vertical emphasis to 
relieve the skyline. Tall buildings in 
Hull require pile foundations, and 
this fact may have encouraged the 
city centre to grow out rather than up 
during its nineteenth century expan- 
sion. The position now, however, is 
that while, on aesthetic grounds, a 
few tall blocks are considered desir- 
able in the central area, they are not 
commercially profitable. Three or at 
most four floors, spread over its many 
shops, are all that the city appears to 
require for commercial offices and 
showrooms, and so the new shop and 
office blocks conform, some think 
rather disappointingly, to the prevail- 
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The central area layout is largely determined in its pre-war pattern. 


ing low line of building. But if the new 
shopping centre remains unimpres- 
sive on that account, the town’s future 
public buildings may help to redress 
the balance; already a nine-storey 
technical college of lively design is 
under construction on a commanding 
site. 

While it enjoys magnificent oppor- 
tunities, town planning in Hull must 
still be, as everywhere, a compromise 
with the past. Bomb damage here was 
as heavy as anywhere outside London 
but it was distributed in such a way as 
to leave no wide area completely free 
for clearance and radical redevelop- 
ment. 

No clean slate, no Coventry, no 
New Barbican, is possible here, and 
the central area layout is therefore 
largely determined in its pre-war 
pattern. 


Need of Ring Roads 

Since Hull is flanked by the Hum- 
ber it is a semi-circular town with its 
main traffic arteries radiating from 
the centre, and hitherto it has carried 
its cross-town traffic through the 
centre without inconvenience. Now, 
however, the congestion at the central 
road focus demands relief. Hull’s 
main connection with the hinterland 
is along the roads and railways run- 
ning west parallel with the Humber 
estuary, but a large part of its long- 
distance traffic, both by road and rail, 
arises in the docks on the east side 
of the city. 

There is an obvious need, therefore, 
for ring routes round the town. The 
railway rings are there already, at one 
time peripheral but long since en- 
gulfed by the growing town. In the 
residential areas they divide up the 
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community by physical barriers in a 
way that challenges the planners to 
combat the artificial isolation of some 
neighbourhoods with more civic 
amenities and means of inter-com- 
munication. Where the railway rings 
cross the traffic arteries at street level, 
they require sixteen level crossings, of 
which the new plan proposes the 
elimination of ten at very consider- 
able cost. 


The road rings have still to be 
made. The new plans propose two: 
an inner one on which it is hoped to 
start work soon, to improve access to, 
and relieve congestion in, the central 
area, and an outer by-pass. A third 
intermediate ring road, a sort of 
workers’ highway to link the largely 
residential west side of the city with 
the chief industrial areas in the east, 
has unfortunately had to be post- 
poned beyond the twenty-year per- 
iod. Unfavourable comparison with 
Liverpool, so well endowed with 
orbital roads, is not perhaps justified ; 
for Hull, besides being a smaller town, 
is intersected outside the central area 
by open agricultural drains which 
complicate the communications. 


Policy for Decongestion 


Housing, though there is much to 
be done, presents a more straight- 
forward problem in Hull than in 
many towns. Some 5,000 houses were 
lost through enemy action; some 30 
per cent of existing houses stand at 
over fifty to the acre, and two-fifths of 
them have neither baths nor hot 
water. There is, therefore, a formid- 
able house building programme on 
hand, which aims at accommodating 
81,800 people by 1971. However, 
population estimates do not suggest 
that pressure on housing will continue 
to increase; the high birth rate here 
continues to outstrip growing oppor- 
tunities for employment, and so is 
balanced by correspondingly high 
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New shops and offices in Chariot Street. This 

site has been developed by an investment 

trust, and an internal service road and car 
park have been provided. 


net migration out of the city. More- 
over, of the 81,800 to be rehoused, 
only 26,000 have to be placed outside 
the city boundary. Homes for 36,800 
can be built on virgin land within the 
city itself, but adjoining the open 
countryside; and for the remaining 
19,000 in cleared slum areas. No 
difficulties arise here in preserving a 
green belt, for Hull’s green belt is a 
magnificent cummerbund—virtually 
the whole rich farming area of the 
East Riding. 

Lest this prospect should seem too 
good to be true nowadays, it should 
be added that there are considerable 
drainage difficulties to be overcome. 
Hull’s flat site lies almost at sea level, 
and sewage has to be pumped. Ex- 
tensive housing development would 
soon have outstripped the capacity of 
the existing drainage system, and this 
has entailed new sewage projects 
which are expected to continue over 
the next ten years. In the early stages 
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these are being phased in with house- 
building as well as possible. 

In the city centre, some 200 acres 
have been included in a comprehen- 
sive development area. The corpora- 
tion has acquired land here exten- 
sively, and although so far compulsory 
purchase has not been necessary on 
any large scale, this will presumably 
be needed when the time comes to 
lay the inner orbital road through 
what is now a district of sub-standard 
houses fringing the centre. Meanwhile 
the urgent need has been for shops. 
Several department stores have risen 
again on their old sites (some of them 
outside what is now considered the 
optimal shopping area) to which they 
were tied by non-portable cost-of- 
works war damage payments. But 
two important sites of approximately 
three and two acres respectively, in 
the very heart of the city, have shown 
the advantages of firm planning. 
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Each was shared by a multiplicity of 
owners, and each was destroyed 
sufficiently to justify complete clear- 
ance. One was purchased by the cor- 
poration and leased to a private de- 
veloper to build shops and offices. 
The other was taken over by a trust, 
on which existing owners and the 
corporation are represented—again 
to build shops and offices. Each block 
was designed as a whole, with an in- 
ternal car park and rear access for 
vehicles, and the worst effects of piece- 
meal development have been avoid- 
ed. The somewhat timid convention- 
ality of the pseudo-classical frontages 
is occasionally deplored by idealists 
who wish to see a Venice or a Radiant 
City rising on the banks of the Hum- 
ber. But Hull is not a town of great— 
or even of moderate—architectural 
traditions, and a decent seemliness is 
more prized here than an adventur- 
ous modernity. 


One of the large seed-crushing mills on the River Hull. The difficult task of reorganization of 
the port is yet to be tackled. 


Picture Post 
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Single persons’ dwellings built by the local authority at Pearson Park. 


New Industries Welcomed 


Finally, and most important of all, 
the planners of Hull have to provide 
for the needs of industry. There is a 
persistent unemployment problem in 
the city, and a pressing need to attract 
new firms to start businesses here. 
Some 4 million square feet of new 
factory space have been provided 
since the war, and as the drainage 
scheme progresses fresh industrial 
sites are constantly becoming avail- 
able within the city boundary. Some 
existing firms are moving out of the 
central area to new sites, but on the 
whole the relocation of industry is not 
a major problem, the industrial zone 
being already fairly well defined. 

The River Hull, which flows into 
the Humber through the city’s in- 
dustrial zone, is an important high- 
way for lighter traffic, transferring 
bulky inward cargoes (corn, oil seeds, 
etc.) from the docks to industrial 
premises. On its banks a multiplicity 
of cramped, shallow sites, the legacy 


of the distant past, preclude the maxi- 
mum utilization of wharfage space on 
modern lines, and the intricate and 
difficult task of reorganization has yet 
to be tackled. 

But there is little doubt that it will 
be tackled, along with the many other 
undertakings that Hull feels to be 
necessary to attract new industry. For 
this need for fresh industry is the 
town’s major preoccupation today. 
The strategy of defence in the last war 
deprived Hull of its share in war pro- 
duction and the new peace-time in- 
dustries that so often, elsewhere, grew 
out of it. But that chapter is happily 
closed, and the town is rapidly making 
up for lost time. 

New and better housing, a well- 
designed shopping centre, and hand- 
some public buildings are seen here as 
contributing no less to the basic 
economic aim than water, drainage, 
or communications, and in the con- 
ditions of post-war Hull this is the 
sound basis for town planning. 
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KENYA HOUSES ITS AFRICANS 
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A recent visitor to Kenya describes four of its principal towns and 


the housing and other problems created by their rapid growth. 


owns (and villages, too) are 

quite new in Kenya. Prior to the 

opening up of the interior by 
explorers and missionaries some sixty 
years ago there were only a few small 
settlements on the coast, such as 
Mombasa and Malindi, which had 
successively passed through Arab 
and Portuguese hands. With the com- 
ing of the railway to Lake Victoria 
and of the Indians specially imported 
to help the British to build it, new 
towns sprang up along the line: 
Nairobi 300 miles inland, Nakuru 
another 100 miles north-west and 
Kisumu 100 miles farther, on the 
lake. Now these four municipalities, 
(Nairobi has a Royal charter as a 


by DENIS MORIARTY 


city) with nearly a quarter of a 
million inhabitants between them, 
are growing fast, as Kenya undergoes 
an industrial and, to a lesser extent, 
an agrarian revolution. Each of the 
towns has its own peculiar problems 
and achievements, and it may be use- 
ful, therefore, to treat them separ- 
ately. 


Mombasa 


The greater part of Mombasa 
(85,000) is situated on an island 
connected with the mainland by two 
road bridges and a car ferry. The 
historic part of the town is the Old 
Port close by Fort Jesus: here narrow 
streets of shuttered houses, mosques, 


The native housing estate of Kaloleni outside Nairobi. This photograph shows a native family 
picnicking outside a typical dwelling house. 


Kenya Information Office 
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Two-storey flat blocks on the Port Tudor Estate near Mombasa. 
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Kenya Information Office 


The scheme also contains 


one-storey houses in rows, and some shops with flats above. 


warehouses, and a Hindu temple are 
grouped by the open sea. Further 
south, nearer the lighthouse, lie the 
residential areas for well-to-do In- 
dians and for Europeans. 

In the centre of the town and hid- 
den by shops are old slum areas like 
Sheikh Jundani and Mwembe Tyari 

which means “ripe mango”’) con- 
sisting of square single-storey mud- 
walled houses with pitched roofs of 
flattened out paraffin tins, thatching, 
or improvised material. These are 
scheduled for early redevelopment 
but, in the meantime, provide an 
effective contrast to the recent hous- 
ing provided by the municipality. 

Farther from the town centre are 
the customs lines—single and family 
housing provided by the Govern- 
ment for their employees in accord- 
ance with requirement. Here good 


use has been made of trees for shading 
social areas and water points, and 
shrubs provide privacy for the white- 
washed row houses. Close by is the 
large African social centre provided 
by the African Affairs Department 
and this is designed not only for 
neighbourhood needs but to cater for 
all Africans in the town. 

At Tonoka a large open playing 
space has been laid out and a flourish- 
ing well-equipped day nursery with 
paddling pool, etc. makes good use of 
it. Not very far away is the Buxton 
Estate which marks a departure from 
older municipal housing by housing 
families in three-storey flats, pink- 
washed and rather Indian in style. 
These flats were formerly used as part 
of a war-time hospital scheme and 
some of the old outbuildings are used 
temporarily as extra accommodation. 
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Finally, there is the Port Tudor 
Estate—the newest and the nearest 
approach to a neighbourhood unit— 
with one-storey houses in rows lead- 
ing toa hostel (you should see the view 
of the lagoon from the veranda!) 
a row of shops with flats overhead, 
and behind, grouped, a number of 
detached two-storey flats with en- 
closed Swahili-type courtyards. When 
I saw it the area around needed to be 
laid out, but with the simple pink and 
white buildings and palm trees it 
looks delightful. 

Partly because Mombasa is an old 
town and partly because it is chiefly 
on an island its housing is distributed 
in small areas rather than in one or 
two large estates; similarly, resi- 
dential areas for the four main races— 
Arab, African, Indian, and Euro- 
pean—are not restricted. As a result 
there is the feeling of cosmopolitan- 
ism which one has in Kampala, 
Uganda, yet glaring extremes are 
avoided by grouping. 


Nairobi 


Nairobi (120,000), the next town 
westward along the railway, is a 
great contrast to old historic Mom- 
basa in size, planning, and type of 
buildings. Growing fast, “invaded” 
continually by Africans—normally 
by Kikuyus from their nearby reserve, 
but since the emergency by Nyanza 
tribes who have come in to take up the 
jobs which the Kikuyus have often 
had to vacate—rapidly attracting 
new factories and businesses, and 
with an air of awareness that it is de- 
stined to be one of the great cities of 
Africa, Nairobi presents an astonish- 
ing spectacle of quick yet controlled 
development. Upstairs in the Town 
Hall the pictures of old Nairobi look 
down on the model of the town plan 
which is fast becoming a reality. 

Like the other towns along the rail- 
way and trade route to Uganda, 
separate residential areas sprang up 
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to meet the needs of the three races 
and Nairobi’s town plan has recog- 
nized this as both historic and likely 
to be realistic culturally for a number 
of years. Accordingly, although non- 
Europeans may own property and 
live in the European area, and non- 
Africans, subject to city council per- 
mission, may live in the African 
area, Europeans, Asians, and Africans 
in the main live on separate resi- 
dential areas. Realizing the need for 
Africans to have their own social in- 
stitutions until they have become 
more urbanized and de-tribalized, 
the town plan provides for an African 
town centre, around which the es- 
tates will be grouped. The African 
township—as it will become—will be 
quite near to and linked to the parent 
city by a belt of light industry, to 
make room for which some of the 
railway ‘“‘landies’ will have to be 
moved. 

The oldest estates, Pumwani and 
Kariokor (after Carrier Corps) are 
scheduled for redevelopment. Kalo- 
leni, Starehe, and Ziwani have been 
beautifully laid out with flowering 
shrubs and trees, and Bahati, Mbo- 
tela, and Ofafa, the newest estates, are 
now being completed. Each will have 
its own community centre, sponsored 
either by the city council or by one of 
the churches with substantial grant- 
aid. In addition, there are clinics and 
day nurseries, women’s handicraft 
centres, a YMCA hostel for men, a 
sports stadium, a Salvation Army 
home for mothers, two large markets, 
etc. 

An interesting experiment has been 
the wiring of a number of houses at 
Ziwani to a rediffusion service. At 
Makadara (the Africans call it 
Shauri Yako—‘‘Our Affair’) some 
four years ago the city council de- 
veloped an estate by offering ten-year 
leases for sub-standard houses—mud 
and wattle type to approved plans— 
to be erected by Africans. This was 
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taken up at once, chiefly by Kikuyus, 
but its success has been prevented by 
the emergency. It is clear, however, 
that in normal times such a scheme 
would meet a real need. 


Effects of Mau-Mau 

In addition to a formidable back- 
log in housing, due to the war years, 
Nairobi has had to face some special 


problems due to its being one end of 


a supply line and to some extent the 
headquarters of Mau-Mau. Shanty 
towns have been cleared of gangsters 
and razed; the Kikuyu, Embu, and 
Meru tribes have had to be segre- 
gated into estates (at present Kario- 
kor, Bahati, and Makadara) with con- 
trol over exits; the markets and cer- 
tain goods sold through the council 
have been boycotted, thus impoverish- 
ing rents and the African Welfare 
Fund, and at times the estates have 
looked like transit camps as KEMs 
leave and Wokamba, Jaluo, and 
Maragoli take their places. 


An African housing estate 
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Building Costs and Rents 

Hitherto, the presence of high 
building costs (building is almost a 
monopoly of the Indians, chiefly 
Sikhs) and the absence of direct sub- 
sidy has proved a headache. On the 
one hand, as Africans become urban- 
ized and stay for longer periods in the 
city they wish their families to be 
with them and therefore require 
family housing and plots to cultivate 
(“‘shambas’’); on the other hand, 
despite the Carpenter Report’s higher 
minimum wage and housing allow- 
ance, an economic rent averaging 13s. 
a month per 40 square feet is too high 
for many African families to pay, so 
that overcrowding has resulted. Quite 
recently, however, it has been an- 
nounced that the Government will 
peg costs to 15s. a square foot using 
prefabricated blocks of pumice-ce- 
ment in a new scheme for 5,000 
houses. The houses are to have indi- 
vidual water-borne sanitation (pit 
latrines, common elsewhere in Africa, 


at Macupa, Mombasa. 


East African Railways and Harbours 
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Kenya Information Office 


African houses at Ziwani, Nairobi. 


are not possible here where rock lies 
2 ft 6 in. under black cotton soil) and 
also their own water supply—a 
welcome innovation,” where com- 
munal bucket latrines and water 
points have often been the rule so far. 

The Government are also to erect 
as a pilot scheme fifty better-class 
houses in the old racecourse area, 
which will meet an undoubted need 
now that Makerere University Col- 
lege is turning out many Kenya 
graduates. These schemes are tributes 
to last year’s mayor, Alderman R. S. 
Alexander, and the Minister of Local 
Government and Housing, the Hon. 
W. Havelock, who have given much 
time and thought to the question of 
how the minority can afford to house 
the majority. 

Side by side with the tremendous 
tasks which Nairobi faces in provid- 
ing housing to meet the changing and 
mounting needs of Africans drawn to 
the city—at present 70,000 and fast 
increasing—yet at a cost which they 
can afford to pay, the problems and 
therefore achievements of the other 
towns in Kenya look small. Yet be- 
cause they are so different and, in 
respect of the last two, provide an 


interesting contrast, it is, I think, 
worth while going on with the story. 


Nakuru 


Nakuru (18,000) is Kenya’s farm- 
ing capital, situated in the so-called 
White Highlands. The Highlands are 
farmed by Europeans with African 
labour and administered by a Euro- 
pean Board. Much of the business in 
the town, as in Kenya’s other towns, 
is in the hands of the Asians, who have 
their own residential area. Between it 
and Lake Nakuru (which yields much 
valuable sodium carbonate) lies the 
African housing estate on ground 
gradually sloping down to the lake- 
side, with hills framing the sky-line. 

Houses here are either semi- 
detached or in rows, with walls col- 
oured in pastel shades and asbestos 
sheeting instead of roof tiles. Because 
the Africans in Nakuru are isolated, 
activities at the well-kept community 
centre and adjoining Starehe Hall 
(homecraft training centre) are well 
supported. This is helped by the 
flourishing condition of the African 
Trust Fund which relies, as elsewhere, 
on profits from the municipal brew- 
ery, which was not boycotted as in 
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Nairobi during the emergency. Afri- 
can housing at Nakuru is on a small 
scale and poses no particular prob- 
lems. The absence of trees around the 
houses—which makes such a differ- 
ence at Mombasa—is hardly notice- 
able here because of the excellent 
siting. Some use has been made of 
prefabricated methods of construc- 
tion. 





Kisumu 


Kisumu (11,000) presents the ob- 
verse of the Nakuru coin. It is almost 
an Indo-European enclave in African 
territory, rather as Kampala is sur- 
rounded by the Mengo. The only 
municipal housing is for the muni- 
cipality’s own African employees, 
e.g. street sweepers, though there is in 
addition a not inconsiderable number 
of houses for Government employees 
in the public works department. 
Since African housing in Kisumu 
must conform to the standards laid 
down, rents would be higher, were 
housing provided by the munici- 
pality, than in the surrounding Re- 
serve where no town planning re- 
strictions or byelaws run. There is 
therefore a constant trek of Africans 
into and out of Kisumu daily and the 
standards of housing in it and outside 
simply do not bear comparison. 

Both in the houses made of tra- 
ditional materials, e.g. brick walls, 
and of prefabricated units, the design 
and siting of houses is the best I saw 
while in Kenya. I shall long remem- 
ber (and fortunately I have a set of 
colour slides) the beauty of detached 
and semi-detached whitewashed cot- 
tages framed against the Nandi Hills 
like a Paul Henry landscape. Then, 
too, there are the grouped lines of 
houses for street-sweepers, front-doors 
opposite each other (for men to sit 
and talk) and back-doors opposite 
each other with washing slabs at 
ground level tilted to the drain (for 
women to talk and sing while they 
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work). Each row was colour-washed 
in two harmonizing colours. 

In the district there is a residential 
Homecraft Centre with a room for 
each student, a day nursery, a kitchen 
for each to use in turn and a class- 
room, the general effect of colour 
wash and thatching being nothing 
short of charming. There is scope too 
for owner occupiers, examples vary- 
ing from the Gold Coast type of 
bungalow to a house with Swahili- 
type enclosed yard and horrid mo- 
dernistic front, reminding one of the 
standard African market shop front 
which ought to be re-designed. 

With so many variables in plan- 
ning urban housing programmes 
what lessons are to be learned? The 
first, one would think, is that there is 
much to be said for each district 
having housing for different levels of 
need and therefore of different design 
and layout. Then, bearing in mind 
very differing abilities to pay, there 
may be advantages in varying rents 
rather than a standard rent, despite 
the problems posed to the housing 
department. There may well be 
merit in materials which do not last 
too long (consider the nineteenth- 
century LCC schools which with- 
stood Hitler’s bombs) since it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the future needs of 
Africans with any certainty. 

Mombasa showed me that ordin- 
ary trees providing shade are quite 
as important as flowering shrubs; 
Kisumu _ illustrated the value of 
variety in colour-washing; Nairobi 
has something of everything to offer 
and provides good examples and 
opportunities of experimentation save 
in the matters of siting and large 
trees, which are difficult. What I saw 
convinced me that while there will 
always be scope in siting, layout, de- 
sign and materials for African hous- 
ing, Kenya’s towns are well to the 
fore and may yet be able to teach 
Pretoria something. 
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The Anatomy of Outrage 

Architectural journalists can be 
sublimely aesthetic and socially sub- 
versive, but, disliking clumsy artificial 
words, we should hesitate to label 
them Subthetic Subtects. We don’t 
accept “‘Subtopia” as either a neces- 
sary or etymologically sound addi- 
tion to the vocabulary; it is a coinage 
(or forgery) subaesthetic and journa- 
literary. As we are against ugliness, 
unplanned sprawl, and_ill-placed 
advertising in town and country, 
there is much in the special issue of 
the Architectural Review, properly en- 
titled ‘Outrage’, with which we 
agree. But the Review has lessened its 
own authority by reviling the only 
practicable kinds of town develop- 
ment that can now save us from the 
horrors of bad suburbanism. 

So far it is only in the two garden 
cities, in their successors the new 
towns, and in a few well-planned and 
well-managed suburbs, that pleasant 
and entirely undesecrated modern 
urban scenes have been created. It isa 
profound mistake to attack the “‘sub- 
urban” atmosphere as such. Quiet, 
tree-planted roads and garden-sur- 
rounded houses give exactly the at- 
mosphere in which gg per cent of 
townspeople, in all lands, would like 
to dwell. Bustling streets, neon signs, 
crowds and traffic appeal to nearly 
all of us as places of occasional resort, 
but to hardly any of us as places to 
live in. What is wrong with the sub- 
urbs is simply that they are too large, 
or too remote from the spots where 
their residents earn their bread or 
share in social activities. Even so they 
are the opposite of unpopular. 

The Architectural Review has for 
some years been in a state of philo- 


sophical chaos about these elementary 
human reactions. Consequently it 
confuses its public, and destroys its 
own effectiveness in the laudable aim 
of redeeming town and country from 
ugliness and squalor. Even its own 
pages are not free from the clamorous 
assaults on the jaded eye that it con- 
demns in the landscape. It often has 
beautiful individual illustrations, but 
the prevailing aesthetic of its layout is 
a marketplace, cocktailparty, south- 
bankholiday aesthetic more suited to 
the ephemeral arts than to archi- 
tecture. Readers living contentedly 
in suburbs or the country like having 
their senses tickled by stylish novel- 
ties, but they will not be lured out of 
their paradise by the attractions of 
close-built or towering towns—or 
should we say Tiptoptopia ? 


Six Million Houses 


Lord Silkin’s guess, in the Lords’ 
debate on the housing situation 
22 June), that 6 million houses may 
be needed in the next twenty years, 
seems extreme, but it is by no means 
fantastic. Whether, as one forecast 
says, Great Britain’s population is 
tending towards a peak in 1983 and 
then a decline, quite probably 14 
million houses will be needed for ad- 
ditional families by 1975. And by 
then 4 million existing houses (if re- 
tained) would be over eighty-five 
years old, and many others (includ- 
ing perhaps some “‘People’s Houses’’) 
will be inadequate to a doubled stand- 
ard of living. He was right also in his 
view that there ought to be a small 
floating margin of unoccupied houses 
to permit of people moving when so 
disposed—though the effect of this 
on some blocks of flats and other 











unpopular types of dwellings may be 
found a bit disconcerting. 

The supplementary estimate by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh in the later 
debate (29 June) that of the 6 million 
houses, 3 million should be built in- 
side the cities and towns, and 3 mil- 
lion on new sites, is also a useful guess. 
It seems to assume that of the people 
in 44 million dwellings to be re- 
placed, two-thirds will remain more 
or less where they are and one-third 
move out. The proportion moving 
out from the first slums cleared is 
likely to be more than one-third, 
since these will be the worst congest- 
ed. 

Such figures can of course be no 
more than a very rough guide. But at 
least they show that even with a maxi- 
mum housing programme there is no 
need to be worried about the amount 
of rural land that public housing will 
absorb. Whether the restraint that 
can be imposed on land-extravagance 
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F . J. Osborn, 1955 

Astute photography can give a totally misleading impression of a well-designed urban scene. 

This example of “prairie planning”’ is a camera view of Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, one of 
the world’s most admired achievements in urban grace. 


in public housing can be imposed on 
the middle-class owner-occupier with 
a car remains to be seen. We think it 
may not be so easy to control home- 
seekers of the type who write to the 
papers. The growth of a public senti- 
ment in favour of green belts is likely 
to be of greater value in that control 
than the business resistance of farm- 
ers. But only a wisely balanced policy 
that allows for the satisfaction of 
human needs in acceptable places 
has any prospect of success in avoid- 
ing untidy sprawl. 


Obiter Dicta of Noble Lords 


In the debate that followed Lord 
Silkin’s speech there was, it must be 
confessed, a certain amount of untidy 
sprawl. The Earl of Dundee wanted 
to save land by building flats, but at 
the same time wanted to encourage 
owner-occupiers, who don’t buy flats 
and demand much larger plots than 
council tenants. This could have been 
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seized on by a democrat as tending to 
class discrimination. Lord Wise was 
very sound on the family type of 
house and the value of gardens, but as 
he showed fear that industry in small 
towns would destroy their rural char- 
acter it was not easy to see what 
solution he had for the journey to 
work problem. Lord Quibell was 
passionate against high building costs 
and yet wanted to build more flats to 
save land. He was rapturous about 
little old houses with low ceilings, but 
condemned Portal houses because 
you could touch the ceilings with 
your hands. Lord Greenhill said it 
was sacrilege and suicidal to build 
on farmland, but attacked planning 
(farmland’s only defence) as_ the 
nightmare of local authorities. His 
solution of the problem of cost was 
the issue of State credit in the form 
of interest-free capital—an unortho- 
dox idea with which Lord Silkin 
also surprisingly flirted. The Earl of 
Listowel, however, made a quietly 
practical plea for more energy in the 
application of the Town Develop- 
ment Act; thus supporting Lord Sil- 
kin’s argument based on our Editor’s 
Lloyds Bank Review article, that smal- 
ler State subsidies would give far 
better results if used for dispersal than 
if sunk in high-density building. 


The Government Reply 


To this the Earl of Munster, for the 
Government, replied with a guarded 
but not entirely discouraging state- 
ment. He claimed that the Govern- 
ment were well aware of the tre- 
mendous cost of flats, but were not 
sure whether, taking all costs into 
account, dispersal was more econo- 
mical. Housing subsidies this year 
would amount to £47 million, and 
next year they would increase by a 
further £5 million. (As 200,000 local 
authority houses, at the lowest rate 
of subsidy, would cost £6 million a 
year, or £133 million capitalized, 
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and if 15 per cent of flats are included 
considerably more, it is difficult to 
follow this estimate, unless Lord 
Munster was thinking only of the 
State contribution, or a smaller num- 
ber of local authority houses is in- 
tended.) As to Lord Silkin’s argu- 
ment that flat-building would save 
agricultural land at a cost of £25,000 
an acre, he contented himself with 
the remark that on this there were 
“two schools of thought’’—which no- 
body could deny. 

In withdrawing his motion, Lord 
Silkin reiterated that while he did not 
say we should not build any flats, we 
must consider whether the present 
policy is right in view of its social and 
financial cost. 

This was a disappointing debate, 
but it produced some data for the 
much more useful discussion on Lord 
Balfour’s motion a week later, report- 
ed and commented on elsewhere in 
this issue. 


The Coal and Steel Community 


Town planners should include in 
their field of notice the European 
Coal and Steel Community, which is 
extending an international, perhaps 
even supranational, influence over 
two great basic industries in six coun- 
tries. The purposes and complex 
organization of the Community are 
well and briefly described in the May 
issue of International Conciliation (Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, 25 cents). Already the location 
of industry and population is being 
affected by its closing down of less 
productive mines in some places and 
the financing of new industries in 
others. Big housing schemes are being 
fostered—one of them for 25,000 
houses—and the migration of work- 
ers between districts and countries 
comes into the plans. The British 
Government now has representation 
in the Community, “taking Britain 
one cautious step farther into Eu- 
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rope’. The extension of activities into 
other sources of power, such as oil, 
electricity, and nuclear energy, has 
been mooted. Effects on the location 
of British industry seem at present 
distant, but the possibilities are not to 
be ruled out. The international ap- 
proach to industrial and power prob- 
lems must make a special appeal to 
the planning-minded. Economic 
change is coming on the world with 
increasing speed, and it is better to 
seek to foresee and guide them than 
to let their consequences strike us 
unawares. 


“Automation” and Town Planning 


“The Automatic Factory: What 
does it Mean?” was the title of a re- 
cent conference of the Institute of 
Production Engineers. ““Automation”’ 
is not a good word, but it labels an in- 
dustrial development with very far- 
reaching economic and social im- 
plications. We may be on the verge of 
a second industrial revolution. 

In order that the important issues 
which arise can be considered at an 
early stage PEP have issued a Broad- 
sheet (Towards the Economic Factory, 
PEP No. 380, 13 June 1955) stating 
the advantages and problems of wide- 
scale “‘automation”’. The Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has also recently sponsored a Cam- 
bridge research project on “some 
human and social aspects of intro- 
ducing automatic control techniques 
in industry” and the results are to be 
published shortly. 

Great Britain is still suffering from 
the ill-effects of the first industrial 
revolution. In the coming discussions 
the town planning aspects of ‘“‘auto- 
mation” must not be overlooked. 
National policy for the location of in- 
dustry will most certainly be affected. 
The effect on existing industries may 
be large-scale redundancy and un- 
employment in certain cities, while if 
smaller staffs will be required to main- 
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tain large factories, the number of in- 
dustries suited to small country towns 
and the fifteen new towns may be in- 
creased. 

And if the automatic factory means 
higher production and shorter work- 
ing hours will there not be a demand 
for more playing fields, bigger cine- 
mas, bigger pubs and bigger gardens 
to spend leisure time in? 


Dr C. S. Orwin 


The planning movement, as well 
as agriculture, suffers a grievous loss 
by the death of Dr C. S. Orwin, who 
had rendered outstanding service to 
both these major human interests. He 
was born in Sussex in 1876 and the 
greater part of his career was given to 
the study of agricultural economics 
and the improvement of farming ac- 
countancy, in which subject he at- 
tained international eminence. He 
was, from 1913 to 1945, principal of 
the Oxford Institute for Research in 
Agricultural Economics (where hewas 
succeeded by the late A. W. Ashby, 
who carried on his tradition of exact 
study and balanced judgement). Dr 
Orwin’s more important publica- 
tions included The Open Fields (1939), 
the Penguin Speed the Plough (1942), 
and Country Planning (1944), perhaps 
the best field study of countryside 
economics and social structure yet 
produced. 

Of all the British agricultural 
experts he made the most valuable 
contribution to planning thought. 
He was a member of the Council and 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Town 
and Country Planning Association, 
addressed several of its conferences, 
and wrote a number of highly ap- 
preciated articles in this journal. A 
true countryman, and a distinguished 
and charming personality, he will be 
sadly missed in planning circles. Our 
sympathy goes to Mrs Orwin, who 
shared his interests and collaborated 
in much of his work. 
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A BRICKWORKS INQUIRY 


HE CONTROL of mineral workings 
presents difficult problems for 
town and country planning. The 
extraction of minerals is often an un- 
sightly operation, and their process- 
ing—as in the manufacture of bricks 
or cement—may be detrimental to 
amenities. Then there is the problem 
of the after-use of the land, involving 
questions of amenity and of finding 
some beneficial use for the land. 

There is no simple solution, since 
conditions vary from one mineral in- 
dustry to another. For instance, while 
the after-effects of ironstone working 
are seriously detrimental to amenity 
as well as agriculture, quarrying 
operations sometimes create truly 
pleasant landscape features. Mineral 
working is not always harmful to agri- 
culture; the extraction of gravel may 
grade up agricultural land by im- 
proving drainage. 

Moreover, no two sites are the same 
and conditions may vary consider- 
ably even within the same industry. 
Thus each case must be considered on 
its own merits. As an illustration of 
the type of problems and decisions 
reached, it is instructive to consider 
the recent decision of the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government on a 
Fletton brickworks in Buckingham- 
shire. 

The firm of Eastwoods Ltd own 348 
acres of mineral reserves at Woburn 
Sands where a brickworks has existed 
for at least sixty years. The land, 
acquired in 1900, has at various times 
been used for making Fletton bricks, 
though there were long war-time 
periods of requisition by the military 
authorities. After the second war it 
was planned to build a new works and 
planning permission was applied for. 

The proposal was clearly one of con- 
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siderable national importance. The 
blue Oxford clay from which Fletton 
bricks are made extends in a belt from 
the Wash to Southampton but only in 
the Peterborough and Bedford areas 
does it come near enough to the sur- 
face to be economically workable. 
The clay contains carbonaceous ma- 
terial which permits it to be fired 
with the minimum amount of fuel, 
and it can be moulded under great 
pressure and the bricks stacked in the 
kiln without previous drying and 
without losing shape. This makes the 
Fletton brick the cheapest to produce 
in the country, and over one-third of 
the building bricks manufactured to- 
day are Flettons. 

Applications for permission to win 
and work minerals are commonly 
dealt with by the Minister in the first 
instance and it is scarcely surprising 
that the particular application was 
“called in”. In 1945 the Minister 
gave permission for working 140 
acres. In 1954 Eastwoods began re- 
development. A start was made in 
the clearance of old kilns, chimneys, 
and other buildings, and removal of 
the overburden. Orders were placed 
for excavating machinery, and East- 
woods became involved in a prelimin- 
ary outlay of some £40,000. 

The operations raised a certain 
amount of local opposition, although 
(according to Eastwoods) there had 
been no protests when the applica- 
tion was made in 1949. The Bucking- 
hamshire CC made an order under 
the TCP Act 1947 (s.21) revoking the 
permission granted by the Minister. 
The revocation order, however, re- 
quired the Minister’s consent and 
this led to a public inquiry in July 
1954- 

For the Buckinghamshire CC it 
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was submitted that the Minister was 
wrong in granting perm »sion be- 
cause he was not properly and 
sufficiently informed at that time of 
the effects on the neighbourhood and 
local feelings. No public inquiry was 
held at that time and neither were 
Bedfordshire CC, Ampthill RDC, 
Bedford Group Hospital Manage- 
ment Committee, or other bodies in 
that county consulted. Yet it was 
obvious that areas in Beds were more 
seriously affected than those in 
Bucks. 

Evidence was given by the county 
planning officers of Bucks and Beds 
that a large brickworks would have 
harmful effects on the amenities of 
the village of Woburn Sands, at- 
tractive neighbouring residential dis- 
tricts, a sanatorium, and convales- 
cent homes; and that smoke and 
fumes would pollute the atmosphere. 

A doctor said there was consider- 
ably more illness among families 
living near brickworks than among 
other families in the neighbourhood. 
A petition signed by 275 people in 
more than 250 dwellings opposing the 
development was countered by an- 
other from nearly 500 local brick- 
yard workers and members of their 
families. In support of the latter 
petition Mr A. C. Short, a_brick- 
worker, said that workers had to 
travel outside their district to their 
work. A_ brickworks in Woburn 
Sands would avoid that, and it was 
the only industry they had to rely on. 
In reply to a suggestion that there 
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was agriculture, Mr Short said: “Who 
is going back to agriculture with a 
ridiculous wage again ?” 

Evidence was given by Eastwoods’ 
managing director, Mr G. W. A. 
Miller, and its production director, 
Mr John Paisley. Mr Paisley said 
that he had lived close to a brick- 
works for seventeen and a half years 
and had suffered no ill effects. His 
gardener had recently won prizes for 
garden produce at a local show, and 
he produced a bunch of onions and 
other vegetables together with the 
prize tickets. 

In his decision given some nine 
months later, the Minister stated that 
he had carefully weighed the objec- 
tions put forward against the harm in 
terms of lost production, delay, and 
wasted expenditure that would be 
caused by preventing the building of 
those works, and had decided that 
there were not adequate grounds for 
revoking the permission. At the same 
time whatever was possible should be 
done to mitigate the effects on the 
neighbourhood. The 1949 permission 
required a tree planting scheme, 
which should be carried out without 
delay. Also the proposed chimneys 
should be raised in height. 

It is sad to find that the Minister 
considers that it would not be pos- 
sible to fill and restore the area after 
working out. His letter does not give 
reasons for this conclusion, but it is 
probable that he considers that the 
cost of transporting filling material 
would be too high. 


Birth of the Canals 


So with strong arm immortal Brindley leads 

His long canals, and parts the velvet meads; 

Winding in lucid lines, the watery mass 

Mines the firm rock, or loads the deep morass, 

Feeds the long vale, the nodding woodland laves, 

And Plenty, Arts, and Commerce freight the waves. 
—ERASMUS DARWIN: The Botanic Gardens (1792). 
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KWINANA NEW TOWN 


The widening influence of the conception of completely planned 
and socially equipped new towns in connection with new industries 
is exemplified by the character of this new town in Western 
Australia described here by its consultant planner. 


WINANA NEW TOWN is some 
K two and a half miles inland 
from Cockburn Sound and 
twelve miles south of Fremantle, the 
port serving Perth, the capital city of 
Western Australia. Perth is just 
twenty miles NNE from Kwinana as 
the crow flies. 

The new town, which will ulti- 
mately form a sub-regional centre, 
is initially providing the residential 
facilities for the recently completed 
British Petroleum oil refinery and for 
the BHP Steel Mill, both located on 
the shores of Cockburn Sound. Other 
lighter and in some cases ancillary 
industries are waiting to move into 
the land south and east of the re- 
finery. The project has been spon- 
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sored and financed by the Govern- 
ment of Western Australia, and the 
planning and co-ordination have 
been carried out by the consultant 
planner working in conjunction with 
existing Government Departments. 


Configuration of the Site 


The town is located on two main 
ridges running north and south— 
Medina and Calista on the western 
ridge and Parmelia on the eastern 
ridge—rising to 200 feet. The valley 
between the two ridges, Gilmore 
Parkway, is flanked by a number of 
major open spaces and _ between 
Calista and Parmelia opens out into 
a flattish basin, the site of Kwinana 
town centre. To the west of the town 


Children of men working on the refinery site at school in the new Medina neighbourhood. 
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is a valley used for playing fields and 
a tree nursery for the local authority 
and a very sharp ridge intended as 
permanent park land with its natural 
bush cover. 

Between this scarp and the coast is 
a flat coastal plain used in the north 
for industry and in the south for dairy- 
ing and mixed farming. The town 
has been hewn out of virgin bush, and 
the land to the north of Medina, al- 
though marked for agriculture, is not 
yet developed. The whole area is 
sandy soil with ridges of limestone, 
with some outcrops of loose capstone 
on the hilltops. 

The town is directly linked to the 
refinery and industrial area on the 
north by a limited-access dual car- 
riageway road, of which one carriage- 
way is now partly built. This route 
will ultimately link up with the great 
southern agricultural area of the 
State. 


Structure of the Town 


The first part of the town, for 
25,000 people, will consist of four 


British Petroleum Co, Ltd 
The modern shopping centre for the Medina Neighbourhood of Kwinana New Town. 


neighbourhoods of varying sizes dic- 
tated by the very well-defined topo- 
graphical features. Land has been 
acquired to the south for a further 
three neighbourhoods to bring the 
population to 40,000 or over if and 
when expansion is required. The first 
development has taken place in the 
Medina neighbourhood, to have an 
ultimate population of 4,500—5,000 
and in the northern part of Calista, 
to have an ultimate population of 
33500. 

Medina is planned with Medina 
Avenue as its central spine and main 
bus route. As the ridge is fairly broken 
the contours have been fully utilized 
and several of the basins used for per- 
manent open space. The “‘turned- 
way’ treatment has been extensively 
used, with only an occasional cul-de- 
sac; the cul-de-sac is unfamiliar and 
is resisted in some official quarters. 

Housing lots vary in width from 
60 feet for timber houses for the lower 
income groups to 72 feet and over for 
executives’ brick houses, all with an 
average depth of 132 feet. This den- 
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sity although considerably lower than 
usual in Britain is much higher than 
in previous residential areas in 
Western Australia, and has been 
achieved by reduction of depth of 
the house site and by elimination of 
the grid layout. This provides a gross 
neighbourhood density of some ten to 
fifteen persons an acre. Road widths 
are traditionally wider here, Medina 
Avenue being gg feet wide and the 
residential streets mostly 66 feet wide 
with a few experimental sections of 
56 feet width. 


Facilities 

The lower density imposes greater 
distances from homes to_ public 
facilities. One primary school site of 
12°5 acres, centrally located on the 
west of Medina local centre will 
serve up to 1,000 children from a 
half-mile radius. To date sixteen 
classrooms are completed and are 
more than fully used. Calista primary 
school site is just west of the town 
centre, and about three-quarters of a 
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mile from its Medina counterpart. A 
high school and technical college site 
of forty to fifty acres is just north of 
the town centre, east of Gilmore 
Avenue. 

Medina local centre provides a 
shopping block of some dozen large 
shops characterized by deliveries re- 
stricted to the rear with customer 
parking at the front. A cinema and 
open-air gardens, the latter a pecu- 
liarly West Australian feature be- 
cause of the long, hot, and dry sum- 
mer, is under erection. Also under 
way is Medina Hall, with a paved 
terrace court, which will be used for 
open-air activities. A temporary hotel 
which it is hoped will ultimately be- 
come the local club, is already operat- 
ing and prospering. A site is held 
near the hall for an infant health 
centre. 

Parking for some 200 cars in a 
planned and marked-out parking 
area, stretching from the shops to the 
pub, is a new feature for this State. 
The Australian vehicle figures are 


Kwinana New Town. Medina is seen on the left and the Calista neighbourhood partly 


developed on the right. 
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Master plan showing proposed development of the new town. 


closer to American than British 
statistics and in this State there is an 
average of one vehicle per house. One 
service station is already operating 
and sites for others are being made 
available shortly. The first service 
industrial area is being opened up on 
the south-west corner of Medina. 

For Calista a centre is being planned 
with similar facilities, but with a 
completely different layout around a 
U-shaped court, opening on the east 
to Calista Avenue. 

Before this Calista centre is opened 
for development, the Kwinana town 
centre is being commenced at its 
northern end closest to existing resi- 
dential development, in order to 
assist businesses, banks, official and 
community organizations to estab- 
lish themselves in their correct and 
final location. This centre will serve 
ultimately a closely built-up area of 
about one mile radius, and provide 
regional facilities for a larger area. 


The early facilities in this main 
centre include shops (larger than in 
Medina centre), super market, de- 
partmental store, chain and multiple 
stores, banks, and some offices. Later 
there will be a civic centre, complete 
with city hall and offices, concert hall, 
library, gallery and museum, fire 
station, court house, and post office, 
grouped round a formal “place’’, in 
contrast to the local centres where the 
keynote is informality. A regional 
hospital site of fifty acres has been 
selected to serve the new town and 
the existing settlement of Rocking- 
ham. 

Housing is being designed and 
erected by several agencies as in any 
normal town—by the State Housing 
Commission for normal applicants 
and for some refinery people; and by 
private architects and builders. Pri- 
vate development is steadily growing 
as the interests represented in the 
town widen. 
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With the refinery completed its 
permanent staff are beginning to 
move into the area, as well as people 
in other occupations and employ- 
ment. An attempt is being made to 
ensure an average social cross-section 
in each neighbourhood, with the 
tendency for better housing (entirely 
brick), including future high-quality 
flats, to fringe the town centre and 
Gilmore Parkway. 

The new town is being adminis- 
tered by a new local authority, the 
Kwinana Road Board, to which the 
West Australian Government in 
January 1954 appointed a Commis- 
sioner with no elected advisors for the 
first five years. 

A social life with its own organiza- 
tions is already functioning and has 
given a very real community identity 
to the town, which is essentially a 
social experiment. The town is named 
after a ship wrecked on the coast 
many years ago and still visible in 
air photographs of Cockburn Sound. 
The ship was named after a district in 
the north-west of the State. The 
neighbourhoods and major roads, 
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such as Gilmore, are named after 
ships that brought the first migrants 
to these shores in 1829 and 1830. Of 
these, the Parmelia is the best re- 
nowned. 

The landscape treatment is a 
special feature; the planner’s aim has 
been to integrate an_ essentially 
Australian town in a particularly 
attractive Australian landscape. This 
is being achieved by the siting of the 
major park land between the in- 
dustry and the town and by the 
generous provision of open spaces; 
clearing is only taking place where 
grassed playing areas are required. 
Where clearing has been heavy in the 
residential sections a variety of local 
trees, many with brilliant blossom, 
are being planted in streets, parks, 
and the private gardens. Some non- 
indigenous trees are being used for 
contrast. 

The speed of development of the 
town has been an important feature 
of the project. About 850 houses are 
completed and under construction, 
and a steady flow of extension is 
anticipated. 





Cross Section of London 


“T came to it on a dull and smoky day by the South-Eastern Railway, and 
our train was half an hour late, stopping and going on and stopping again. I 
marked beyond Chislehurst the growing multitude of villas, and so came stage 
by stage through multiplying houses and diminishing interspaces of market 
garden and dingy grass to regions of interlacing railway lines, big factories, 
gasometers and wide reeking swamps of dingy little homes, more of them and 
more and more. The number of these and their dinginess and poverty increas- 
ed, and here rose a great public house and here a Board School and here a gaunt 
factory; and away to the east there loomed for a time a queer, incongruous 
forest of masts and spars. The congestion of houses intensifies and piles up 
presently into tenements; I marvelled more and more at this boundless world 
of dingy people; whiffs of industrial smell, of leather, of brewing, drifted into 
the carriage, the sky darkened, I rumbled thunderously over bridges, van- 
crowded streets, peered down on and crossed the Thames with an abrupt 
éclat of sound. I got an effect of tall warehouses, of grey water, barge crowded, 
of broad banks of indescribable mud, and then I was in Cannon Street 
Station—a monstrous, dirty cavern with trains packed across its vast floor, 
and more porters standing along the platform than I had ever seen in my life 
before.”"—H. G. WELLS: Tono-Bungay (1909). 
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HODGE AND HIS SONS 


The Devon labourer of the 1950s ts very different from his ancestor 
of the 1850s. Hts physical conditions and standard of living 
are immensely improved, but he is becoming town minded. 


HE DEVON labourer—whether 

presented in ancient or modern 

guise—is an interesting figure, 
both intrinsically, and for what he 
tells us about the nature of agri- 
cultural and social change. He is also 
something of a challenge in a non- 
industrial county, because it is not 
easy to recognize a similarity between 
nineteenth-century Hodge and his 
descendants in the twentieth century, 
who have been divested of many of 
the qualities that distinguished their 
ancestors. 

When the investigator, James 
Caird, wrote about Devon agricul- 
ture in 1850 he found that the labour- 
er’s wage varied from 7s. to gs. a week. 
There were supplementary privileges, 
such as a daily supply of milk, free 
fuel, and perhaps a cottage and gar- 
den at a merely nominal rent. Also, 
before the cottage industries experi- 
enced unhappy shrinkage, the labour- 
er’s wife and children would some- 
times earn a sum equal to the male 
worker’s wage, by practising such a 
craft as lace-making which was tra- 
ditionally based in the district about 
Honiton. 


The Days of Rural Depression 
Even so, it does seem that Hodge 

or John Plodpole, as Cobbett called 
him—was a depressed and dis- 
pirited character, moving heavily 
along the by-paths of life, with 
scarcely a glance from social histor- 
ians. Gradually it was seen that it was 
a social and historical error to neglect 
the labourer. He was an original 


by E. W. MARTIN 


human being; a creative person who 
was the master of many skills. He 
could shear a sheep with dexterity; 
use a scythe, a flail, or a bill-hook with 
masterly precision. He was able to 
make gates and hurdles, thatch a rick 
of corn or lay a hedge solidly and ex- 
pertly. His whole interest did seem to 
be centred on the work he had to do; 
and all his effort was confined within 
the bounds of the little parish that he 
probably did not leave from birth 
until death. 

Despite his manual ability, Hodge 
had to employ a constant thrift and 
ingenuity in order to support an in- 
variably large family. Within a 
county like Devon, where peasant 
cultivation was continued until a late 
period, the working farmers them- 


A modern house for an agricultural worker 
in Devonshire. 
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The Devon agricultural labourer is a true 


selves knew poverty and could not 
always assist the labourers as they 
would have wished. 

It is possible to get a glimpse of how 
the Devon labourer was faring in the 
middle years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, by reference to an episode that 
agitated the local farming community 
in 1866. In that year an enlightened 
parson, Canon Girdlestone, who had 
been appointed to the incumbency of 
the village of Halberton, near the 
town of Tiverton, effected what was a 
minor revolution. Disturbed by the 
insanitary state of the village and by 
the poor housing conditions, he de- 
cided on a drastic course of action. 
He arranged for about 500 labourers 
to migrate to the north of England, to 
Kent and Sussex, where wages were a 
little higher and living conditions 
more tolerable. This action provoked 
some correspondence in The Times 
and made the clergyman unpopular 


Mustograph 


> representative of the English countryside. 


locally, though it did not greatly aid 
the labourers who remained. 


Education and Local Government 


Improved social conditions and 
higher wages came to the Devon 
worker slowly. Two factors certainly 
worked together to improve his lot; 
and they also tended to take from 
him that individuality and hint of 
bucolic eccentricity which made hima 
true representative, however humble, 
of the English countryside. ‘These 
factors were the Education Act of 
1870 and the Local Government Act 
of 1894. 

Records of Devon schools testify 
to the fact that the agricultural 
labourer desperately wanted to evade 
the compulsory education of his 
children by whatever means he could 
devise. It may have been his wife who 
presented the innumerable excuses 
for non-attendance that the teacher 
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had to deal with. These included lack 
of boots, and the need for children 
to glean corn, to bring meals to the 
harvest field, or to help with the 
threshing. 

The Local Government Act, creat- 
ing parish and rural district coun- 
cils, worked in two ways. It opened 
the closed village to the wider world, 
giving the labourer a sense of direct 
participation in parish affairs. It also 
limited parochial power so that from 
that time local initiative and pride of 
habitation were smothered or par- 
alysed at their roots. 


Decline of an Old Culture 


After the first world war many 
changes affected the Devon labourer. 
Prior to that time every country 
parish had its own special brand of 
unity. In his country house the squire 
planned for the welfare of the village. 
He often gave employment to many 
workers who felt secure under his 
leadership. The old squire valued the 
old labourer because they were both 
devoted to the same rural code. The 
labourer was regular in his attend- 
ance at church, conscious of a bond 
between himself and the land, and 
familiar with stories and legends 
about the parish where he felt rooted 
by loyalties and responsibilities. 

The oral culture expressed in songs, 
ballads, and country dances formed 
part of his equipment. The Devon 
novelist and parson, the Rev. Sabine 
Baring-Gould—who was responsible 
with Cecil Sharp for rescuing many 
of the folk-songs from oblivion—has 
described the old labourer in several 
of his books. These ‘‘song-men’’ were 
aged when Baring-Gould met them. 
There was Richard Hard, a man 
crippled by years of labour, but witha 
memory so retentive that he could re- 
call no less than eighty distinct melo- 
dies. Another remarkable labourer 
was James Parsons who learned many 
songs from his father, famous through- 
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out the county as “The Singing 
Machine’, and reputed to have 
known 200 melodies. 

The folk-song serves as a pointer to 
change and as it declined so the last 
remnants of the old peasant society 
passed out of English country life. The 
incomparable Cecil Sharp estimated 
that the last generation of folk- 
singers must have been born about 
the year 1840. So on that basis the 
majority would have died by about 
1920. At that time much else died 
also. Sharp has said that perhaps the 
decay of folk-life may have been due 
“to a fundamental change in the out- 
look of the people themselves, arising 
from their attainment of a particular 
stage in their development”’. 


Minimum Wage and 
Mechanization 


In 1917 the Devon labourer re- 
ceived his minimum wage, along with 
others who worked on the land. The 
general economic betterment, neces- 
sary as it was, did tend to bring about 
some deterioration in the standards of 
craftsmanship. The old labourer had 
worked in friendly rivalry with his 
fellows. In a day he was required to 
accomplish a particular stint, or 
“journey”. For example, he would 
bind fifty faggots of wood, spread 
sixty heaps of dung, or shear twenty 
sheep. If prevented from performing 
these tasks by lack of strength he was 
conscious of a sense of incapacity be- 
cause farm-life at that time was based 
on such healthy competition. The em- 
ployment of the machine in agri- 
cultural work narrowed the field of 
endeavour where one labourer could 
pit his skill against that of another. 

Today, the Devon agricultural 
labourer is more acquainted with the 
tractor and the combine harvester 
than with the hand-labour and regu- 
lar work in the fields which his pre- 
decessors did superlatively well. In 
that little classic, Hodge and His 
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Masters, Richard Jefferies saw what 
the real problem was: ‘““The problem 
is,” he wrote, ‘‘to enjoy the intellec- 
tual progress of the century and yet 
not forfeit the advantages of the hand- 
labour and thrift of our ancestors.” 

The progress now is not so much 
intellectual as mechanical. So the 
common complaint among those who 
employ agricultural labourers is that 
it is difficult now to obtain the ser- 
vices of a good “all-round” man. This 
arises probably from the fact that the 
young labourers have not been given 
the same sort of general training in 
which their grandfathers and fathers 
were so hardily grounded. 


The Villagers Becoming 
Town-minded 

It is quite obvious in Devon that 
the labourer’s economic position has 
improved enormously. He lives in a 
roomy cottage equipped with a good 
water supply and indoor sanitation, 
and has much more leisure in which 
to enjoy himself. For some reason, 
however, he still drifts away from the 
countryside. Men of great experience 
in agricultural labour take up work 
with building contractors or the 
Forestry Commission. The cause of 
this may lie embedded somewhere in 
the labourer’s tangled history. But it 
is also true that the man who was 
formerly so much the creature of his 
parish, has now become mobile. His 
interests range over a much wider 
area and he will look beyond his 
garden for amusement in the evening. 

The younger labourer is not so 
much a villager as his father was. 
Part of his education and some of his 
interests are urban. He is continually 
in contact with the pleasures of the 
town. At night in the village inn he 
may hear old labourers saying that it 
was the struggle, the hard work and 
long hours of application, that en- 
dowed them with their immense 
physical vitality and power to fight 
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back against adversity. But the tales 
the old men tell can have little mean- 
ing now for those too far-removed in 
time from the spell of peasant society 
to appreciate what its dignities and 
delights may have been. Only the old 
men guard or admire the old ways. It 
is the task of those who are younger 
to build up another rural tradition 
which will give expression to the new 
ways and new ideas. 


NEW TOWN HERALDRY 
4: East Kilbride 





Arms: Per pale sable and vert, a 
cog wheel argent and the sun in his 
splendour or in chief and a cross flory 
in base of the fourth, a chief chequy 
per pale dexter argent and azure, 
sinister argent and sable. 

Motto: Avant. 

The cog wheel on the black back- 
ground represents industry and the 
sun on the green background agri- 
culture or nature, the whole being in- 
tended to symbolize the attention to 
be paid to the importance of a bal- 
anced community, or if you like, the 
town with its green belt which is not 
to be encroached upon. The blue and 
silver chequer is the Stuarts of Tor- 
rance and the black and silver the 
Maxwells of Calderwood. The cross 
represents St Bryde. 
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—— 
Legal Notes 























Requisitioned Houses 
The power to requisition property 

for housing purposes enjoyed by local 

authorities during recent years has 
been based on Defence Regulation 

51. The power of requisition under 

D.R. 51 was vested in the Crown act- 

ing through certain competent au- 

thorities, the authority for housing 
purposes being the Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government. The 

Minister had delegated these func- 

tions to the local authorities. 

The Requisitioned Houses and 
Housing (Amendment) Act, 1955, 
puts all this on a new basis. The power 
of the Ministry to retain possession of 
requisitioned houses has been ter- 
minated and the right to possession 
vested in the local authority. The 
local authority may continue to hold 
any such house until 31 March 1960, 
and no longer. 

The new Act provides that the 
owner of a requisitioned house may 
regain possession of it before 1960 in 
the following cases: 

(a) where the dwelling falls vacant, 
except in certain specified circum- 
stances ; 

(6) where the owner agrees—subject 
to payment of compensation by 
the local authority for loss of right 
to vacant possession—to accept 
the occupant as a statutory ten- 
ant under the Rent Acts; 

(c) where the owner requires the 
dwelling for occupation by him- 
self or a member of his family, he 
may apply to the county court for 
an order for possession, but the 
court must consider the question 
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of greater hardship as between 

owner and occupant; 
(d) if the owner shows that he will 
suffer severe hardship unless he 
can obtain vacant possession or 
sell with vacant possession, the 
Minister may direct the local 
authority either to release or pur- 
chase the dwelling; 
where the owner has obtained an 
improvement grant under the 
Housing Act, 1949, and is willing 
to accept a tenant nominated by 
the authority, he is to be given 
possession of the house for the 
purpose of carrying out the im- 
provement works. 


& 


Development Plans 


By 31 May 1955 all but four of the 
development plans required by sec- 
tion 5 of the 1947 Planning Act had 
been submitted to the Minister. 
Normally, there is one development 
plan for each county and each county 
borough, but in a few cases a county 
council has divided its area into two. 
Development plans are also to be sub- 
mitted by the planning boards for the 
Peak District and Lakes national 
parks. In all there will be 154 plans 
and seventy have been approved. 

An approved plan may be amend- 
ed at any time, and it is likely that 
amendments will be proposed on a 
considerable scale; apart from the 
tentative nature of many of the 
original plans, authorities may wish 
to provide more detail than was pos- 
sible or necessary in the time allowed 
for the original plans. 

In any event, every local planning 
authority must carry out a fresh sur- 
vey and submit such proposals as may 
be necessary for amending their plan 
at least once in every five years from 
the date on which the Minister ap- 
proved the original plan. MHLG have 
issued a circular—g/55—for the guid- 
ance of authorities in carrying out the 
first review of plans. A. E. TELLING 
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Letters to the Editor 


39! 


The Future of Canals 


Mr Robert Aickman, of the Inland 
Waterways Association, writes : 

We are astonished that a contri- 
butor to your journal can offer such 
aggressive support to the narrowly 
conceived Report of the Inland Water- 
ways Board of Survey, and write so dis- 
paragingly of the Inland Waterways 
Association, an organization concern- 
ed solely with the long term national 
interest, and one whose rapid growth 
in size, influence, and initiative in res- 
cuing particular waterways have put 
the navigation wreckers for the first 
time on the defensive. There are so 
many needlessly tendentious state- 
ments in Mr Ward’s article that it is 
impossible to correct them without 
writing a general elementary treatise. 

The incurable deficiency of the 
Board of Survey (not in any sense an 
independent body, as Mr Ward half 
acknowledges) was that, like the 
British Transport Commission itself, 
it was by its terms of reference con- 
fined to considering only one function 
of the waterways, namely commercial 
carriage. There it produced such an 
absurd recommendation as the “‘de- 
velopment” of the Grand Union 
Canal to Berkhamsted. Why Berk- 
hamsted ? Apparently because, by ir- 
relevant chance, the locks to the 
south of Berkhamsted are at present 
slightly larger than those to the north. 
But the most important consideration 
today is that the waterways have or 
should have functions which barely 
existed when they were built: in con- 
nection with land drainage, water 
supply, pleasure boating, and ang- 
ling, for example. 

My Association claims that the 
only effective way of preserving a 
great national heritage is to place the 
whole of it, whether now nationalized 
or not, under the management or 


(according to local circumstances) 
supervision, of a newly constituted 
National Waterways Conservancy, 
on which all these interests and all 
their revenues would be co-ordinated. 
A precisely similar expedient rescued 
the River Thames (without calling 
upon “‘large numbers of taxpayers’) 
from the dereliction into which it had 
fallen in the middle of the last cen- 
tury owing to anachronistic adminis- 
tration. The change, while bringing 
to an end the disastrous policy of 
piecemeal abandonment, would not 
involve heavy expenditure; but later 
there should be an independent inquiry, 
with advice from abroad, into the 
possibility of modernizing and de- 
veloping the waterways, especially 
with a view to diminishing the con- 
gestion and danger of the roads. 

The case of the Hollinwood Branch 
cited by Mr Ward in fact supports the 
Association’s argument: Mr Ward 
must be unaware that there has been 
no commercial traffic on that Branch 
for many years. All the revenue comes 
from other sources. Mr Ward is also 
probably unaware that nowadays it 
costs more to abandon a navigation 
than to maintain it. Expenditure on, 
among many others, the Nottingham, 
Wisbech, and Stroudwater Canals is 
far exceeding what it would have cost 
to put them in first-class order at the 
time they were abandoned. The 
Report itself mentions that the once 
beautiful but now stinking and dere- 
lict canal to Welshpool and New- 
town, abandoned by a railway com- 
pany in 1944, cost more than £/40,000 
to “maintain” between 1951 and 
1953- 

Mr Ward’s bald statement that the 
Kennet and Avon “is to be aban- 
doned”’ is gravely misleading. As 
recently as 15 June the Minister of 
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Transport stated that no such pro- 
posal was before him. Abandonment 
would involve a Parliamentary Bill. 
If one is introduced, it will have a hot 
reception and an uncertain fate. 
Moreover, there are two High Court 
cases impending in which canal 
carriers are calling upon the Commis- 
sion to comply with their shame- 
lessly neglected obligations of main- 
tenance (see Mr Ward’s photograph). 

It would be easier to argue about 
pleasure traffic if the Commission 
would publish figures. It is believed 
that the number of craft on national- 
ized waterways alone has increased 
about tenfold since the war; and in 
the teeth of pervasive official dis- 
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couragement (at least until very 
recently). In the United States one 
citizen in every thirty-two actually 
owns a pleasure boat. Here there is 
neither publicity nor salesmanship. 

Mr Ward’s remarks about the 
canal acquisitions of the railway com- 
panies leave unanswered the obvious 
question of why the railways bought 
up the canals at all. But full details of 
these transactions, the attitude be- 
hind which still dominates the Board 
of Survey, and too much of the canal 
industry itself, will be found in the 
twelve-volume Report of the 1906 
Royal Commission. Broadly, the rail- 
ways bought the canals in order to 
destroy competition. 


Canals on the Continent 


Mr A. R. Hyde, of Dorking, writes : 
There is what seems to me a serious 
omission in the article by Mr J. D. U. 
Ward (June 1955) reflecting perhaps 
a similar and far more serious omis- 
sion in the Board of Survey’s Report 
—and that is an entire neglect to ex- 
plain why, in France for instance, as I 
have seen, in Holland and Belgium, 
and presumably in Germany, im- 
mense and profitable use is made of 
large canal systems. I always feel 
extremely envious of them when I see 
them, and that not only on account of 
their amenity, which is great, but of 
the service (to be measured in far 
more than the £.s.d. of monetary 
profit) which they render to the com- 
munity. It seems to me idle to contend 


that the conditions there are more 
favourable than here. We have the 
dense population, the heavy loads, 
the out of date road system, the 
general congestion of traffic. 

Why should not an up-to-date and 
extensive canal system be as nation- 
ally valuable in the long run here as 
there? 

Perhaps you could see your way to 
arrange for an impartial answer to be 
given on this question in a future issue 
of Town AND Country PLANNING. 

[YEs, BUT. . . We like to publish im- 
partial statements on planning ques- 
tions. But the “impartiality” of a 
writer is, we find, considered by many 
readers to be in direct ratio to their 
agreement with what he says.—Eb. ] 


Ribbon Development 


Mr P. W. Macfarlane writes : 

The article in the June issue of 
Town AND CounTRY PLANNING by 
Mr Peter Laws summarizing the re- 
sults of the Association’s inquiry into 
the alleged resurgence of ribbon de- 
velopment is timely. That article con- 
cluded: “ribbon development is in- 


creasing’. This is a challenge that 
must be faced. The powers to halt 
ribbon building exist—are they being 
used ? 

The 1947 Planning Act gives a local 
authority the power to refuse an 
owner permission to develop for vir- 
tually any reason where it regards the 
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development as inappropriate; and 
ribbon development, whether of the 
brazen variety or the embryonic, the 
latter involving the peppering of 
houses along a highway, most cer- 
tainly comes within this category, 
subject always, of course, to an ag- 
grieved owner’s right of appeal to the 
Minister. And in so far as refusal 
carries with it aright tocompensation, 
it will be paid by the Government. 
Theoretically, planning authorities 
have little to fear from a bold use of 
their planning powers. 

The powers are there. The blame 
cannot, therefore, be put on the Act; 
neither can private enterprise fairly 
be blamed for building where it is 
both profitable—with estate road 
costs so high—and easy to carry out. 

Can it be that planning authorities 
have become so enmeshed with pro- 
cedure and rules that they are losing 
the vision that was theirs when the 
1947 Planning Act was first intro- 
duced—are they losing heart be- 
cause the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government seems, on appeals, 
only to be lukewarm in his support of 
their efforts to stop ribbon building — 
or have they delegated too many 
powers to inexperienced county dis- 
trict councils—or are planning offic- 


The Size 


Mr W. O. Humphery, writes : 

I suggest it is not realistic to expect 
any local authority to carry out a 
policy which means losing some of its 
population. I have spent a lifetime in 
the local government service and I 
know every councillor’s constant pray- 
er is “O God send my town ever more 
and more population and damn the 
consequences !”’ 

Talk with any local councillor and 
all they are concerned with is how 
their town has grown and how soon it 
will reach a figure to justify county 
borough status and after that how 
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ers and their deputies losing their 
powers of persuasion with their com- 
mittees—or are planning authorities 
becoming too pliant and content to 
follow the Ministry of Transport’s 
lead, acquiescing in building along 
unclassified roads where there is no 
“highway” objection, but only amen- 
ities will suffer, or accepting frontage 
development along a classified road, 
subject to a parallel service road, 
which is simply reverting to the old 
Restriction of Ribbon Development 
Act 1935 procedure of widening the 
ribbon ? 

Our new Minister, Mr Sandys, 
gave an inspiring lead to public 
opinion in his recent speech to the 
TCPA on the preservation of the 
Greater London Green Belt and the 
creation of green belts round other 
towns, which can leave no doubt in 
most people’s minds as to the support 
which his Ministry is prepared to give 
for this objective. With the facts as to 
the resurgence of ribbon development 
before him, would not a pronounce- 
ment on the same lines, indicating 
wholehearted support for planning 
authorities in their efforts to curb 
ribbon building give them just that 
extra confidence that they seem to 
need. 


of Towns 


they can manage to get ““Lord”’ pre- 
fixed to ‘‘Mayor”’ of the conurbation. 
My remedy is to give civic rights over 
the areas in which overspill is to be 
decanted and a second Mayor for 
that detached area where it is large 
enough. Give more civic rights and 
dignities and no one will trouble 
about finance. Recognize the “‘pea- 
cock”’ in all of us! 

[The chairman of every district and 
parish council should be entitled 
Lord Mayor and knighted, and all 
council officers’ salaries should be in 
inverse ratio to population.—Eb. | 
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New Post-graduate Course 
at Glasgow 


The Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, has set up a new post- 
graduate course in Environmental 
Control Engineering and Resource 
Utilization at the request of the 
Rockefeller Foundation of the USA. 
The object of the course is to give 
qualified engineers proposing to work 
in underdeveloped areas a_ broad 
overall picture of the problems in- 
volved and their inter-relationship. 
Students will study public health en- 
gineering, environmental control, 
and the means whereby the most 
efficient use can be made of the 
natural and other resources which 
may be available. 


Public Park and Garden Design 


The York Institute of Architectural 
Study is holding a residential course 
on “‘Public Park and Garden Design” 
at St Mary’s Hotel, York from 8-14 
September 1955. The main emphasis 
will be on the landscape of housing 
with speakers on the design, mainten- 
ance, and management of such areas. 
There will also be a brief historical 
survey of the development of garden 
cities and housing estates from the 
eighteenth century to the present day. 
Particulars are available from Mr J. 
P. West-Taylor, St Anthony’s Hall, 
York. 


Professor H. Stanley Jevons 


Professor Stanley Jevons, who died 
on 29 June, at the age of seventy-nine, 
was well known as an economist, as a 
friend and adviser of Ethiopia, as a 
geologist, and as a social reformer 
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with very wide interests. The plan- | 
ning movement will also remember | 


him as an early and consistent ad- 
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herent of the garden city movement } 
and a practical pioneer of housing | 


schemes in South Wales. Few men 
have been able to maintain their 
enthusiasm for good causes in so 
bright a condition up to his advanced 
age. 


TPI’s New President 


Mr Desmond Heap has been | 


elected President of the Town Plan- 
ning Institute for 1955-6 and will 
take office in November next on the 
expiration of the term of office of Mr 
E. H. Doubleday. Mr Heap is the 
Comptroller and City Solicitor to the 
Corporation of the City of London. 


Mr Norman Longley 


Mr Norman Longley, CBE, Hon- 
orary Treasurer and Past-President 
of the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers, has been 
elected President of the International 
Federation of Building and Public 
Works. It is twenty-five years since a 
builder from Great Britain has held 
this office. 


Village Halls 


In reply to a parliamentary ques- 
tion on March 31 the Minister of 
Education stated that since Circular 
283 was issued he had received 53 
new applications for grants for vil- 
lage halls under the Physical Train- 
ing and Recreation Act. He had 
refused two applications and the re- 
mainder are under consideration. 


Tree Planting in Lancashire 


To improve the appearance of 
abandoned colliery spoil heaps and 
other derelict land in the adminis- 
trative county of Lancashire more 
than 200,000 young trees have been 
planted in the past four years on 
thirteen sites covering 105 acres. 
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MODERNIZING A CITY GOVERNMENT. 
Report of the Chicago Home Rule Com- 
mission. University of Chicago Press, 
1954. British distributors: Cambridge 
University Press. 455. 

Paradoxically, the government of 
Chicago is both the best studied and 
the most archaic among major 
American cities. For a half-century 
academicians, civic organizations, 
and official commissions have probed, 
viewed with alarm, and prescribed 
for the government of their unruly 
metropolis. In one case—Daniel 
Burnham’s 1909 Plan of Chicago— 
these efforts bore striking fruit. But 
for the most part the resulting gains 
have been modest indeed. 

Modernizing a City Government is the 
final report of the most recent official 
study commission. It was appointed 
by the Mayor and given a broad 
charter to consider changes in the 
form and structure of Chicago’s 
government. As the name, “‘Chicago 
Home Rule Commission,” suggests, 
it was charged also with exploring 
possible amendments to the Illinois 
State Constitution which would per- 
mit writing a city charter ensuring an 
enlarged sphere of “home rule’— 
i.e., freedom from detailed inter- 
vention by the state legislature into 
municipal affairs. Such intervention 
has long bedevilled Chicago in its 
efforts to cope with modern urban 
problems. The commission was not, 
however, limited to home rule ques- 
tions, and one of the striking aspects 
of the report to an American reader is 
that its recommendations rely far less 
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on constitutional changes than on 
amendments to existing legislation. 

The report is divided into two 
parts: one dealing with the moderni- 
zation of the governmental structure, 
the other with how the best measure 
of home rule for the city might be 
achieved. In the first part, the 
modernization of the city council, of 
legislative-executive _ relationships, 


and of the Mayor’s office are dis- | 


cussed in turn. The reader will find 
reflected here much of the current 
American thinking on municipal 
politics and administration, although 
many observers would argue that 
the recommendations are conserva- 
tive. Prevailing trends toward a small 
council, elected at large rather than 
by wards as in Chicago, are dis- 
cussed at length, but the alleged vir- 
tues of smallness are dismissed as 
groundless. After a refreshingly frank 
analysis of the proper representation 
of the growing Negro population, a 
mixture of ward and at-large election 
in a thirty-five man council is pro- 
posed. An executive budget is strongly 
recommended, and better planning is 
urged as one of the principal benefits 
to be derived from it. Within the 
Mayor’s office proposals for an ad- 
ministrative officer to relieve him of 
detailed supervision and three “‘staff” 
aides with strictly advisory functions 
likewise suggest increased attention 
to overall policy planning. Aside 
from these recommendations, the 
report is likely to be disappointing 
to those interested primarily in plan- 
ning and housing. Metropolitan 
government (and planning) is care- 
fully excluded from the Commis- 
sion’s attentions. The city planning 
commission is scarcely mentioned. 
The second part of the report con- 
siders home rule and presents a use- 
ful analysis of the legal position of 
cities in the various states. With 
respect to the city’s public service, 
police, and revenue powers, as well 
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as in altering the structure of govern- 
ment, the commission finds home 
rule less promising than appeals to 
the state legislature for new statutory 
authorities. It concludes, in fact, that 


argues that the expanding scope of 
governmental activity, both state and 
local, defies efforts to separate the two 


| jurisdictions. The argument is not 


without merit, but it is this reviewer’s 
opinion that the commission’s treat- 
ment of home rule suffers from too 
great reliance on lawyers. Over- 
awed by judicial reassertions of the 
legal platitude that cities are crea- 
tures of the states, they have neglected 
to note that municipal self-determina- 
tion is more a matter of political 
vigour and the climate of civic opin- 
ion than of legal precedents. The 
commission might well have given 
greater heed to Mayor Clark of 
Philadelphia when he testified before 
it that a major value of a new home 
rule charter is the revitalizing of 
citizen interest which a fresh start 
entails. Chicago needs a fresh start. 
ROBERT A. WALKER 
Stanford University, California. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PLANNING PAY- 
MENTS. By A. E. Telling and F. H. B. 
Layfield. Butterworth. 38s. 6d. 

Messrs Telling and Layfield show- 
ed in Planning Applications, Appeals, and 
Inquiries (reviewed in this journal in 
November 1953) their ability to 
tackle a complicated subject with 
clarity and insight. In producing a 
comprehensive guide to administra- 
tive procedures under the Planning 
Acts the authors were breaking new 
ground and did it on the whole with 
success. Their present work, which is 
mainly concerned with the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1954, once 
again departs from the orthodox form 
of commentary on an Act of Parlia- 
ment. It explains in narrative form 
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the circumstances in which payments 
may be made to owners of land ad- 
versely affected by land use control. 
There is also a section dealing with 
compensation on compulsory ac- 
quisition which is not strictly relevant 
to the main purpose of the book, but 
which has been included, as ex- 
plained in the preface, for the sake of 
completeness in order to give an 
account of the main changes made by 
the Act in the standard compulsory 
purchase code. The text of the Act is 
not reproduced, but the regulations 
under the Act and the relevant Lands 
Tribunal rules are reprinted in full 
and there is a table of statutes and 
table of cases. The index is good 
and the general format of the book 
maintains the publishers’ usual high 
standards. It is a pity that the omis- 
sion of an important “not”? should 
have escaped the otherwise vigilant 
eyes of the proof-readers in paragraph 
(c) on page 101. 

Opinions may be divided as to the 
value of the narrative form. Although 
the comments of the authors are 
generally shrewd and to the point, a 
large part of the book is, inevitably, 
no more than paraphrase and will not 
relieve the practitioner with a prob- 
lem to solve from the necessity of re- 
ferring to the text of the Act itself. 
A paraphrase of legal phraseology is 
also apt to make for dull reading, a 
fact which the authors recognize and 
apologize for in their preface. In the 
attempt to enliven their text they 
have aimed a number of side-kicks 
at the Ministry and the Central Land 
Board, some of which may amuse; 
but as these obiter dicta are in most 
cases not supported by any evidence 
there is no means of saying whether 
they are justified or not. An example 
of this is the sweeping statement in 
Chapter 2 that control of advertise- 
ments under the 1947 Act has been 
badly administered. 

Perhaps it is not possible to pro- 
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duce a wholly satisfactory guide to 
administrative procedures, since so 
much of what is done in practice must 
be at the discretion of the Minister, 
the Central Land Board or some 
other authority. But if the authors 
have not succeeded in solving all the 
difficulties they have at least pro- 
duced a work which will be of value to 
most practitioners some of the time. 
Modern legislation comes upon us at 
such a pace that the authors and pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on 
having brought out this book so soon 
after the coming into force of the Act. 
WILLIAM WOOD 


SERVICE ON THE WAY. Shell-Mex and 
BP Ltd. Gratis. 

Motorists who cannot find petrol 
stations when their petrol tanks are 
running dry may be surprised to 
learn that there are over 36,000 retail 
selling points, garages, or service 
stations in the United Kingdom. But 
like most of our towns and cities 
petrol stations ‘“‘just growed” and 
they are not spaced systematically 
over the country. Many are unsightly 
and the station which is badly laid 
out with ugly advertising and a long 
row of pumps labelled with compet- 
ing brands of petrol is unfortunately 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Recommendations on the standard 
and number of petrol stations made 
in 1949 by a Government Committee 
appointed to consider the problem of 
petrol stations were never imple- 
mented. In 1951 there was some im- 
provement when the big oil compan- 
ies entered into sales agreements with 
individual garage owners resulting in 
a more economic distribution system 
and some reduction in the number of 
pumps per station. 

Service on the Way describes the 
policy of Shell-Mex and BP Ltd with 
regard to new petrol stations. This 
company showed their interest in de- 
sign and efficiency some years ago 
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when they organized a national com- | 


petition for the design of different 


types of service station. The company, | 


which has a large architectural staff, 


now proposes to acquire a number of | 


sites and to build on them service 
stations of an entirely new kind. 
Service on the Way contains photo- 
graphs and plans of the prototype—a 
new station at Reading recently open- 
by the President of the RIBA. 

The lead of Shell-Mex and BP is 
encouraging. We hope the other oil 
companies will follow their example. 
The petrol station is a necessity in the 
motor age and it should be an at- 
tractive rather than a depressing 
feature of the town and countryside. 

H. E. 


PLANNING FOR PROGRESS. _ Lanca- 
shire County Planning and Development 
Committee. 

In the words of the chairman of 
Lancashire’s County Planning and 
Development Committee this book- 
let has two aims: ‘“To show the effect 
of planning and development in the 
administrative county of Lancashire 
by the examples given, and to encour- 
age those who have the interests and 
prosperity of the county at heart to 
co-operate with my committee in the 
work that we are doing.” Lancashire’s 
special problems are described and 
there are chapters on the overspill 
project at Worsley, reclamation of 
derelict land, and future industrial 
policy. Well written and attractive, 
the booklet deserves to succeed in its 
aims. 


THE STORY OF ROTTERDAM. Public 
Relations Office, City of Rotterdam. 
Gratis. 

On 14 May 1940 enemy action fol- 
lowed by fire obliterated the entire 
centre of the city of Rotterdam. 
11,000 buildings were destroyed and 
78,000 people made homeless. Later 
in the war occupation troops attempt- 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN - LONDON : WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 


in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 


ONE MAN’S VISION. The story of the Joseph Rowntree Village 
Trust 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah 


PLANNING APPLICATIONS, APPEALS AND _IN- 
QUIRIES by A. E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield 


THE SPREAD OF TOWNS by Geoffrey D. M. Block 


THE GENESIS OF MODERN BRITISH TOWN PLAN- 
ING by William Ashworth 


THE VILLAGE HALL—THE INTERIOR. National Council 
of Social Service 


AN OUTLINE OF PLANNING LAW by Desmond Heap 
TREES IN TOWNS by Ronald Morling 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT, 1954 by D. 
P. Kerrigan and 7. D. James 


PLANNING LAW }y 7. 7. Clarke 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD. Their Government, 
Politics, and Planning. Edited by W. A. Robson 


THE NEW TOWNS: The Success of Social Planning by 
Norman Mackenzie 


APPLICATIONS FOR PLANNING PAYMENTS Jy A. 
E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield 





11s. 6d. 


£2 8s. 


£1 19s. 6 
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ed to destroy the port and one-third 
of the quayside for sea-going vessels 
was made useless. This well-illus- 
trated book describes the damage, 
the plan for reconstruction, and the 
rebuilding done. 

The port facilities have been ex- 
tended and an elaborate radar pilot- 
ing system has made Rotterdam the 
safest port on the Continent. Even in 
dense fog ships can sail in without 
danger. The city centre has been re- 
built to a more open plan. Industries 
have been excluded. The number of 
dwellings has been reduced and new 
suburbs developed to the north and 
easi. Glass has been much used in new 
buildings and the experimental Linj- 
baan pedestrian shopping promenade 
is a commercial and aesthetic success. 

Intending visitors are invited to 
write to the Bureau Voorlichting en 
Publiciteit, Stadhuis, Rotterdam, for 
this useful publication. H. E. 


THE COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS: A 
STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY INFLU- 
ENCES ON URBAN LIFE. By T. Cauter 
and 7. S. Downham. Published for 
Reader’s Digest by Chatto and Windus. 
255. 

Derby (metropolitan population 
200,000) was chosen as a typical in- 
dustrial town for this study of the ex- 
tent to which people are exposed to 
various channels of inter-communica- 
tion. In Spring 1953 a representative 
sample of 3,000 persons (aged 16-69) 
was interviewed. The conclusions, 
as in any careful survey, confirm 
common sense observation and give it 
more numerical precision. The main 
point of interest to planners that 
comes out is the immensely greater 
activity as members of a community 
of persons of the “middle class’’ as 
compared with persons of the ““work- 
ing class”. The ‘“‘class”’ difference is 
really a matter of education and oc- 
cupation. It is not surprising that 
people in administrative and pro- 
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fessional groups, including their wives 
and immediate families, play a 
specially active role in social relation- 
ships. But it is useful to have this 
attempt at measuring their contribu- 
tion. 

Many figures of interest to plan- 
ners are given, and we select a few. 
In Derby 73 per cent of people claim 
to be Church of England, 14 per cent 
Nonconformist, 7 per cent Roman 
Catholic, and 4 per cent others, but 
only one in eight goes once a week 
or more to church and a quarter 
never go. 47 per cent belong to one or 
more societies or clubs, and 53 per 
cent to none. 22 per cent play games 
and 52 per cent watch them. 58 per 
cent have hobbies, 42 per cent have 
none. 37 per cent garden regularly 
or frequently, and one-third never. 
4 per cent visit pubs daily, another 27 
per cent once a week or more, 46 
per cent never. (All these are per- 
centages of persons of 16—69, not 
of families.) Derby had in 1693 one 
ale-house to thirty-five persons, in 
1800 one to ninety, in 1860 one to 
125; in 1950 there were 236 on- 
licences, seventy-nine clubs and 139 
off-licences. There are 450 major 
poster sites (sixteen-sheet and up- 
wards) and the average person passes 
fifty-four such sites each day—the 
equivalent of 222 sixteen-sheet pos- 
ters. PALEMON 





Contributors 


DENIS MORIARTY, Deputy Secretary, 
National Federation of Community 
Associations. 

MARGARET FEILMAN, Planner of Kwin- 
ana New Town, and Planning Con- 
sultant to Western Australian Gov- 
ernment. 

E. W. MARTIN, author, critic, and 
broadcaster. Is now editing a new 
edition of William Cobbett’s Rural 
Rides. 

DOROTHY DAVIS, B.sc(Econ.), journal- 
ist. 

A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law, mem- 
ber of Executive, TCPA. 
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HOUSES ON CROXTETH ESTATE Ronald Bradbury, Ph.D.,F.R.1.B.A.,A.M.T.P.1. 
ROOFED WITH MARLEY ANGLIA City Architect and Director of Housing 


LIVERPOOL 


has employed vast areas of 
MARLEY ROOF TILES 
and MARLEY FLOOR TILES 


on Housing Estates and Schools 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251 M AR L E Y 


London Showrooms (Floor Tiles) at Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Créss Rd., W.C.2. Gerrard 7890 


Booker Avenue Primary School. Solid floors covered with Marley Tiles 
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OW under construction at Plender Street, N.W.1, are three blocks 
7/ of flats and maisonettes of four, six and ten storeys. The four and 
six storey blocks are conventional construction of load bearing brick 
walls, while the ten storey building has a reinforced concrete frame with 
brick curtain walls. 
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